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Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 

Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave, 
Then some leap’d i ag ee with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave; 

And the sea yawn’d around Ter like a hell, 

And down she suck’d with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 





And first one universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder; and then all was hush’d, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless clash 
Of billows; but at intervals there gushed, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony.—Bgron. 
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Written for the Casket. 
Shipwreck off Fort Rouge, Calais. 


A TALE. 
By L. A. WILMER. 


Here hostile elements tumultuous rise, 
And lawless floods rebel against the skies, 
Till hope expires, and peril and dismay 
Wave their black ensigns on the watery way. 
Falconer. 
A wreck complete she roll’d 
At mercy of the waves: whose mercies are 
Like human beings during civil war.—Byron. 


The life of man is a life of peril. The instant 
we set foot on this breathing world, we are sur- 
rounded by dangers of every kind. They follow 
us to manhood, and leave us not when, wrinkled 
and furrowed with age, we totter through the last 
stage of existence. No one is exempt from mis- 
fortunes—the rich and the poor alike feel the 
sprinklings of calamity, and bend under the 
weight of unforseen miseries. In all situations, 
we are obnoxious to perils—they assail us at home, 
and we meet them abroad—we are exposed to 
them oa land, and they rise up from the great 
deep in awful and majestic terror. Our tale is a 
peril of the sea, it is one which will elicit the 
tear of pity, and excite the sympathy of the 
reader. 

[twas Sunday morning. The streets of Do- 
ver Were crowded with a moving multitude of 
sailors. unruly girls and boys, and a small pro- 
portion of what is usually called genteel people. 
lhe latter were chiefly shopkeepers, with their 
wives and children, who were evidently bound 
‘0 some place of religious worship, in obedience 
to the summons of several bells, the quality of 
whose iusie was rather injurious to their repu- 
lation for sanity. But the larger part of the 
throng seemed strongly inclined to pay their 
vevoi.ons to no other divinities but Venus and 

accius, the number of whose temples, in a sea- 
port town, are generally thought to increase in 
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the same ratio as its commerce becomes more 
extensive. 

The scene, perhaps, was not extremely sub- 
lime nor sentimental, though love entered into 
its composition, and formed no inconsiderable 
ingredient; but they who are accustomed te 
observe men and manners, might have discover- 
ed something to amuse, or even to interest them 
in the exhibition. Groups of men, whose nau- 
tical employment was sufficiently indicated by 
their dress, were standing at various corners, 
or moving forward in lines that evinced their 
entire ignorance of mathematical precision, or 
showed that they had no extraordinary partiality 
for either side of the footway. 

At very short intervals, half-opened shutters 
disclosed the ruddy and good humoured aspect 
of well filled decanters, whose mute invitation 
is not frequently disregarded by a son of the 
ocean, especially after the privations of a long 
voyage. Many of these careless mortals were 
gallanting girls, coarsely rouged and tawdrily 
dressed, Cat who doubtless appeared to them the 
perfection of female loveliness; for sailors are 
unacquainted with those nice distinctions which 
luxurious landsmen have introduced, to torture 
affection with the pangs of jealousy, or trammel 
society with the ban of non-intercourse. 

But another party claims our notice. In the 
principal street of the town, four persons were 
seen, whose appearance was not so remarkable 
as to attract general attention, but who, being 
once distinguished from the crowd, were not to 
be passed with a slight observation. The first 
was an old gentleman, on whose countenance 
the cares of the world had impressed that sober 
thoughtfulness by which a man of extensive 
business is immediately recognized. He was 
rather tall and port/y, (if the phrase will escape 
the imputation of vulgarity;) his complexion 
was florid, and, in a word, his person might be 
considered the beau-idea/ of an English or Ame- 
rican merchant. 

The second of this quadruplicate company 
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was a young man, in the habit of a seaman 

whose face was expressive of that intrepidity of 
character which is an advantage, if nota requi- 
site, in a profession which frequently makes 
large draughts on the mental as well as the par 
sical energies of its followers. It might have 
been remarked, that this youth wanted much 
of that carelessness of deportment which usually 
falls to the lot of young sailors. 

Next to him walked a person, in nothing dis- 
tinguishable from the mass of old mariners, whom 
constant exposure to the weather has rendered 
as obdurate as the rocks, which are almost the 
only enemies of which they seem to be appre- 
hensive. 

‘The fourth and last of the group was a young 
lady, whose arm reposed in that of the old gen- 
tleman first mentioned. A fair complexion, re- 
gular and expressive features, with dark hair 
and dark eyes, would have made this young lady 
interesting to those who admire that description 
of beauty. Her movements were such as might 
have been expected from the Venus de Medicis, 
were it animated and endued with all the flexi- 
bility of the human frame.‘ 

The two seamen, with an appearance of con- 
scious inferiority, kept a few paces in the rear 
cf the others, whose dress was of the richest de- 
scription, without that gaudiness which, in many 
instances,may serve to distinguish those who 
wish to seem wealthy from those who are so in 
reality. 

The party described soon entered a large 
church, into which our reader, if soberly in- 
clined, may follow them. The service had al- 
ready commenced. 

There are few things in nature or art more 
sublime than the melodious concert of human 
voices, when employed in the unfeigned expres- 
sion of joy and gratitude to the benign Creator. 
The magnificence and splendour of the temple, 
the solemn accompaniment of the organ, and 
even the elegance of costume exhibited by the 
audience, contribute to augment those everpow- 
ering feelings of enthusiastic admiration. To 
whatever place of divine worship chance ma 
direct my steps, whether it be the Turkis 
mosque, the Jews’ synagogue, or those altars 
for which education has poe in my mind a 
deeper reverence, I still feel that heaven can 
approve the sacrifice, however it may be mo- 
delled by opinions or practice. 

The gentleman and lady had no sooner enter- 
ed, than they were politely conducted by the sex- 
ton, to one of the pews appropriated to strangers 
who might be deemed worthy of such accom- 
modation.» The mariners were permitted to 
stand in the aisle, as belonging to that class of 
mortality who are constrained to work out their 
salvation without the assistance of cushions and 
footstools. The young sailor stood with an air 
of ease and unembarrassment which might re- 
sult from an acquaintance with genteel compa- 

ny, but which, in the present instance, was more 
tively to be attributed to{another cause, namely, 
impudence and stupidity. . 

he complexion fof this person was of the 
arkest shade that is acknowledged to be white, 
by the favoured part of mankind who are pos- 
sessed of that estimable colouring, if colouring 
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it may properly be called. His face was par. 
tially concealed by a Barcelona handkerchief 
but by what remained visible of his features. 
they appeared to be well formed, and indicative 
of many valuable qualities. 

While this assembly were pursuing their de- 
votional exercises, a conversation took piace on 
the quarter-deck of a ship lying in front of the 
town; a conversation that may be recorded, as 
illustrative of what follows. he ship in ques- 
tion was a merchantman, and ,was pronounced 
by some, skilled in such matters, to be a fine 
specimen of naval architecture; on her figure 
head was the image of a mermaid, (very tastily 
executed,) the mild expression of whose counte- 
nance intimated that her occupation was far 
more honest and peaceable than that of the “ sea- 
green lady,” celebrated by the ingenious Mr. 

ooper. wo gentlemen were seated near the 
binnacle, each employed in the consumption of 
a Spanish cigar, which delightful recreation was 
slightly interrupted by the succeeding dia- 


logue. 

°S What could have induced the old gentleman 
to be so anxious to go to church, this morning?” 
said one of them, whose fashionable dress and 
leFity of manner, marked him out for a man of 
the world; “ perhaps he has hopes of striking 
out a bargain with some old traficker for twenty 
cotton bales, or five hogsheads of molasses.” 

*“ | rather think,” said the other,“ it was to 
lease Miss Claudia that he went. As fond as 
1e is of making bargains, I believe Mr. Denton 

is too good a member of the church to negociate 
on Sunday.” 

“ Now Captain,” resumed the first speaker. 
‘‘am I not one of the unluckiest of mortals, to 
be obliged to marry that moping dowdy, when 
the very sight of her gives me the horrors? But 
she has the cash, my boy, and that sweetens the 
pill; a hundred thousand pounds is not to be 
made on every piece of female merchandise.” 

“ Upon my word, Mr. Emmerson,” said Cap- 
tain Barry, ** I think Miss Claudia’s fortune 1s 
the least of her attractions. I believe a man 
who possessed her affections, and knew how to 
appreciate her merits, might be superlatively 
heyyy in her society.” 

“Pshaw! Barry; I did not think you was s0 

reen as to talk of affections and merits, and all 

at sort of thing. What the deuce have affec- 
tions to do with matrimony ? Superlatively hap- 
py: When we are married she may be super- 
atively happy if she please, in the country, 
among green fields and flowery meadows, but 
1, by all that is delectable, I will be superlatively 
happy in London.” 

“If report speaks truly,” said Barry, Ss ag 
Claudia has left her heart on the other side ot 
the Atlantic; it is said that a young man, named 
Bonfield, was high in her estimation, and that 
the news of your father’s contract with Mr. Den- 
ton, was any thing else but agreeable to both the 
young people.” 

* Did you know this Bonfield ?” i 

“JT am very intimately acqnainted with him ; 
he sailed with me twice as supercargo; and a 


braver, nobler, or more generous man, I have 
never met with in the course of my life. 
“A supercargo! so. 


Mr. Denton was not 
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backward in discouraging his addresses, I sup- 
nose,” said Mr. Emmerson. 

« As soon as he discovered their partiality, the 
lovers were not permitted to meet, and shortly 
after, her father undertook this voyage, no doubt, 
with the design of having your nuptials consum- 
mated as soon as possible. Yesterday morning, 
before you came on board, Miss Claudia drop- 
peda miniature from her bosom; on taking it 
ap, | perceived it was a portrait of Bonfield. 
When I presented it to her, she blushed deeply, 
and restored it to its enviable situation.” 

«Well, now, it’s singular what notions some 

ple have of love and such nonsense,” said 
Mr. Emmerson, musingly, “ but it was just so 
with myself, before I commenced my travels.” 

“ Travelling is certainly one of the best means 
of acquiring wisdom,” said Barry; “ but you 
could not, surely, have imbibed such a contempt 
for love on the continent of Europe.” 

“[ did, though,” answered Mr. Emmerson, 
“ for it was there that I obtained my knowledge 
of women.” 

“ And yet no nations know how to value the 
charming passion more than the French and 
Italians.’ 

“ Why, Barry, that’s pretty correct; but it is 
a home-made blunder to think love and marriage 
must go together. An Italian of any decency 
would rather be shot than caught in the act of 
kissing his own wife.” 

“J thank heaven, Mr. Emmerson, that we 
Yankees have not arrived at such a state of re- 
fnement as tho Italians; we want no deputies 
in these matters,” said Captain Barry. 

“ Well, I have met the old man pi | his daugh- 
ter at Dover, according to ‘appointment,” said 
Mr. Emmerson, ‘‘ and ] suppose I must submit 
to accompany them to Ipswich. I should think 
there was little danger of their being Jost, since 
thewest of the voyage is nothing but coasting. 

“But, perhaps, sir, if your guardianship is not 
necessary, your conversation may be instruc- 
tive, in the fag end of our trip; you may like- 
wise unprove the opportunity for courtship, as 
pea: ny to be so speedily concluded after your 

ival.” 

“ Courtship!’ replied Mr. Emmerson, “ I had 
rather be shot than set to court the best girl in 
christendom.” 

After an observation so replete with good sense 
and gentlemanly feeling as the foregoing, we 
will turn again to our acquaintance on shore. 
When the congregation was dismissed, they pro- 
ceeded to the wharf, in the same order of march 
in which they were first introduced to the reader. 
A small boat, or batteau, was moored at the slip, 
in the stern of which the two principal persons 
were presently seated. The old sailor, whose 
hame was Joe Martin, had paused so frequently, 
‘0 take a horn,” both in going to, and return- 
ing from the church, that he was perfectly dis- 
qualified for the business of rowing, and, after 
several fruitless efforts, fell backwards from his 
seat, and left the relinquished oar hanging in the 
rowlock. The junior seaman jnow concluded, 
that his best plan would be to scull the boat to 
; e ship ; so, placing Martin’s oar in security, 

'€ took his stand near the gentleman and lady, 
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some question, of little moment, addressed to 
him by the lady, (who must hereafter be known 
to our readers as Miss Claudia,) his answer was 
so confused as to make it evident both to Mr. 
Denton and his daughter, that his mental capa- 
city was much inferior to what was promised by 
his countenance. : 

When they had reached the ship, Martin, who 
had remained recumbent in the bottom of the 
boat, was hoisted on board by means of a rope 
fastened around his waist. In his ascent, the 
half unconscious Joe seemed to be doubtful in 
what element he was supported, throwing out 
his arms and legs in the attitude of one swim- 
ming, to the great amusement of those who 
crowded the taffrail to witness the novel specta- 
cle of a drunken sailor. 

As soon as all were on board, Captain Barry 
gave the necessary orders for weighing anchor 
andsetting sail. And now the festooned canvas 
began to descend from the yards, the clangin 
of the windlass was heard amidst the cheerfu 
voices of the seamen, as the anchor was releas- 
ed from its cozy confinement. A fair breeze 
sprang up at the same moment, and the ship soon 
began to move rapidly through the channel. 

Tany of the sailors had descended to receive 
their allowance of provisions, witen Mr. Denton 
and Claudia walked forward, as if to converse 
apart from a number of gentlemen, passengers, 
&c. who were now assembled on the quarter 
deck. He seemed to be urging something that 
was disagreeable to her. Her answers were 
short, and scarcely articulate. 

‘** Believe me, my child, you have conceived 
some very erroneous ideas, by mixing with 
thoughtless company and reading nonsensical 
books. When you are afew years older, you 
will see that I have acted in the manner most 
conducive to your happiness. This Bonfield is 
destitute of every quality that should entitle him 
to your regard; except, indeed, it be personal 
appearance; and even in that point he is not 
superior to Mr. Emmerson, who has, in addition, 
a large fortune, the most polished manners, and 
an education derived from the chief colleges in 
Europe. He is likewise admitted into the first 
circles of society, and related to a nobleman of 
the highest rank. To refuse such an alliance, 
would be an instance of unparalleled folly, and 
I hope you will treat Mr. Emmerson with that 
attention which will convince him that his ad- 
dresses are perfectly agreeable.” 

¢ | will endeavour to obey you, sir,” said Clau- 
dia, “ though I am convinced that, should I mar - 
ry this man,”—— 

“ Here a deep sigh was heard in their vicinity ; 
both started, but no one was visible except them- 
selves and the young sailor who had been em- 

loyed to row them to Dover in the morning. 

.e was leaning on the capstan, and gazing on 
the water with an air of perfect abstraction. 

“ Poor fellow! he is thinking of his home,” 
said Mr. Denton; “he hears us not, and if he 
did, I doubt whether he would be capable of un- 
derstanding our discourse.” 

“Tf I should marry Mr. Emmerson,’’——said 
Claudia. 

** You wiil be perjured »’ responded a voice, in 
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Claudia was near fainting, and even her father 
was greatly surprised at so mysterious an inter- 
ruption. : 

“It was certainly he that spoke,” said Mr. 
Denton, “ but the words were not intended for 
us; his thoughts are far otherwise. employed. 
Proceed with what you were about to say.” 

“If not meant for me by the speaker,” said 
Claudia, “I believe the words were providen- 
tially directed. Dear father! rather than marry 
Mr. Emmerson, I would be confined for the rest 
of my life ina dungeon. Spare me so cruel a 
sacrifice; in any thing else I will obey you with 
rapture ; but in this I cannot obey you.” 

‘I see that a romantic superstition has taken 
possession of your mind. But, Claudia, matters 
have gone too far to admit of a retraction. You 
must woe Mr. Emmerson ; but I hope, when 
you have duly considered all the advantages of 
this match, compulsion will be as unnecessary 
as it would be disagreeable.” 

So saying, Mr. Denton approached the young 
sailor, and addressed him in these words : 

“Friend, your thoughts ae to be much 
voccupied by some disagreeab e subject.” 

** "Thoughts are free,” was the answer. 

“ True, but perhaps an old man might advise 
you ina yen perplexity, if you would grant 
him your confidence,’ said Mr. Denton. 

“ Were it an affair of bargaining, sir, I should 
be very ready to avail myself of your advice; 
but 1 was only pursuing one of my favourite 
studies.” 

“May I ask what study that is?” 

** Human nature.” 

“ And pray, what is the result of your philoso- 
phical speculations ?” 

* ] have arrived at the conclusion that avarice 
and ambition have no bounds; and that the most 
sacred ties of natural affection are broken for 
the sake of worldly interests.” 

All this knowledge you might have obtained 
from your school books, without wasting your 
time and health in such abstruse and unseason- 

able studies.”’ 

“It has been my fortune to be more conver- 
sant with men than books,” said the sailor, “and 
I believe no man’s station is too low to debase 
him from the privilege of thinking, in his leisure 
moments, when all his duties have been faithfully 
performed.” 

“* No doubt but your leisure moments are em- 

loyed in the most sagacious reflections,” said 

r. Denton, coldly, as he walked towards the 
quarter deck. 

On reaching this part of the ship, he en- 
guired of Captain Barry, the name of the youn 
sailor, who had excited his curiosity, and left it 
unsatisfied. 

“ He shipped by the name of Norris,” said 
Captain Barry; “ he appears to be a very ho- 
nest and faithful fellow, and is always ready to 
undertake the most arduous duy.” 

Mr. Denton was still at a loss. 

Meanwhile Claudia, who herself felt a more 
excusable curiosity, drew nearer to Norris, (as 
we are now enabled to call him,) and, in a tre- 
mulous manner, enquired if he had any ac- 
quaintance in New York, the port from whence 
they had sailed. 
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“TI am a native of that place,’ said Norris 
“and am acquainted with many of its inhabit. 
ants.” 

“ Do you know Mr. ——” 

“ Bonfield?” said Norris, after waiting a few 
moments for the completion of the question. 

Claudia began to think she had met with a 
magician, by whom her very thoughts seemed to 
be understood. 

“Yes, sir, Bonfield,” she answered, faintly, 
“are you acquainted with him ?” 

“ ] have seen him,” said Norris, “ I have sailed 
in the same ship with him; but he is entitled a 
gentleman, and, you see, 1 am but an ordinary 
seaman, how can I then, pretend to his acquaint- 
ance?” 

At this moment the aid of Norris was requir- 
ed, as the ship was going about, and Claudia 
joined her father on the quarter deck, the place 
= to persons of distinction. 

e Mermaid continued to run fmely, and 
every thing went deg. toa 4 for several hours. 
The sun now set, but a heavy, black cloud ren- 
dered the farewell beams of that luminary in- 
visible. The day had been remarkably serene, 
and not a vapour was apparent on any other 
part of the sky. 

“ We shall have a muddy day to-morrow,’ 
said an old sailor, “‘ whoever lives to see it.” 

“ We shall have a noisy night of it,” said ano- 
ther, “if I know any thing of the weathergage.” 

These predictions were founded on expe- 
rience, and were unhappily verified. 

_ eo ee ee ee ee 

Darkness was now recumbent on the water. 
The breeze continued lively; the ship careered 
slightly beneath the pressure of her canyas; the 
sailors were assembled in the bows, recounting 
their adventures, their hair-breadth cocates, Xe. 
To these narrations our old friend, Joe Martin, 
was no slight contributor, ‘for he had already 
recovered in part, from the effects of his morn- 
ing’s libations. : age 

A jovial party had assembled in the principal 
cabin; several musical amateurs were perform- 
ing on violins, flutes, and clarionets, and occa- 
sionally was heard a song, replete with humour 
or sentiment. But the skilful eye of Captain 
Barry had marked the prognostics of a severe 
gale, and he accordingly remained on deck, that 
no remissness in duty might endanger the ship, 
cargo, or lives of the crew and passengers. 

And now the clouds began to advance gradu- 
ally from the west; the wind rose perceptibly; 
and the low murmur of thunder was heard at @ 
distance. ‘The courses were reefed, as CaptaiD 
Barry, though a brave man, was so prudent as 
to take measures for safety before the danger 
had arrived. But there was little time for pre- 

aration: a squall of wind laid the ship on her 
eve ends, so suddenly as to throw several per- 
sons off their feet; and one unfortunate wretch, 
while whipping up the clue gemnet, was cast into 
the sea, wey sank immediately. 

In a short time, the darkness was so extreme, 
that the bearings of the ship were indiscernible. 
Mr. Denton and Claudia were seated on a locker 
in the cabin. ‘This was the first hard gale she 
had witnessed, and, as might be expected, she 
was greatly terrified. 
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“Helm down! helm a-lee!” shouted Captain 
Barry, “ We are driving on the French coast; 
about ship! will she stay?” 

“ She stays, sir,” said the second mate, Mr. 
Greenfield. 

“ Heave the lead !—W hat water?” demanded 
the captain. 

“ Quarter less three fathoms.” 

“In a few minutes longer,” said Captain Bar- 
ry, we should have been ashore.” 

The noise on deck brought up some of the 
passengers; among them: Claudia and her fa- 
ther. 

“The young lady had better remain below,” 
said a veice to Mr. Denton. A flash cf light- 
ning discovered the speaker to be Norris. 

Mr. Denton seemed to agree with the obser- 
vation; but Claudia, though much frightened, 
refused to descend, and remained in the compa- 
nion-way, where she could have a view of the 
deck. 

The wind suddenly shifted. “ She is going a- 
shore!” said a man in the forecastle. 

“Let go an anchor!” cried Captain Barry; 
and the fatal progress of the ship was arrested. 

Here was a short pause. But the fury of the 
storm began to increase; the lightning was al- 
most incessant; and the point of Bruges now 
became visible. The waves rose higher and 
higher, and one of surprising magnitude eame 
on the weather bow of the poor Mermaid, who 
was confined jby her anchor. She shipped a 
great quantity of water, and would undoubtedly 
have gone under, had not Norris seized a pole- 
axe, and with two or three dexterous strokes, 
separated the cable. The ship, finding herself 
released, shot forward with the rapidity of light- 
ning, and the direction of the wave was fortu- 
ene not towards the shore. 

“ Young man,” said Captain Barry, to Norris, 
“to your presence of mind we are all indebted 
for our lives. It is now my turn to use the axe; 
the main-mast must be instantly cut away.” 

“It is yours to give the order, sir, and mine to 
execute it,” said Norris, approaching the stays. 

_ Captain Barry, for some reason, seemed anx- 
ious to take this dangerous duty upon himself. 
He hastened to intercept Norris, but the motions 
of the latter were quicker than thought. In- 
deed there was no time to be lost. The shi 
drooped beneath the weight of her canvas, whic 
their situation rendered it impossible for them to 
take in. The men grasped every object that 
would afford them temporary security, and the 
agonized Mr. Denton clasped his lovely daugh- 
ler in one arm, as he supported himself with the 
other on the steps of the cabin. 

Norris ascended the weather chains, and soon 
separated the lanyards. The tall fabric totter- 
ed, and, in a few moments, the amputated mast 
Was floating to leeward. 

The ship now maintained a more upright po- 
sition; the spirits of the men began to revive. 

Huzza, Mrs. Mermaid!” cried one, you will 
float up the North River again before your tim- 

ers are parted.” 

* Don’t crow yet,” said another,“ there is such 
a as going to pieces in the English Chan 

“7 ioe does,” said Martin, and any of you 
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happen to get home, just call on my wife, and 
tell her old Joe died sober at last. ‘The woman 
lives in Anthony street, near the hospital.” _ 

“ Nearer the five points,” said a young sailor, 
who was coiling a hawser, aud who passed for a 
very promising wit among his shipmates. 

“It’s a lie!” wrathfully answered Joe, “my 
Sal is as decent a woman as any on Manhattan 
Island; and the only fault she has‘is being a lit- 
tle too fond of Hollands and New England.” 

A fresh gale now sprang up, more violent than 
the first, and the carpenter announced to Cap- 
tain Barry, that the ship had sprung several 
leaks, and that she was rapidly letting in the 
water. Orders were accordingly given to man 
the pumps; but these were epee choked. 
The stern post was started; the rudder was un- 
shipped and carried away; and the unhappy 
5g began to think seriously of preparing for 

eath. 

Had it been possible for any human specta- 
tor to behold this scene without sharing in its 
perils, such a spectator would have witnessed 
with admiration the different manners in which 


the fears of dissolution operate on different per- - 


sons. The greater part of the crew awaited 
their fate in gloomy. silence; the younger por- 
tion of them wept, for to them the most dreadful 
circumstance they anticipated was, their not 
being permitted to view any more the parents 
and other relatives they had left in- America. 

Mr. Denton lamented, in words expressive 
of the most poignant sorrow, the destruction that 
threatened himself and his daughter; butat one 
time, (probably in the insanity of terror,) he de- 
manded of Captain Barry, whether it were not 
possible to save some part of the freight! 

Mr. Emmerson was heard to exclaim, “It’s a 
deuced hard thing to be washed on the French 
coast with one’s clothes all disordered by the 
water!” But tomake the most of the unfortu- 
nate matter, he descended into the cabin, and 
put his dress into the best arrangement possible. 

Norris was sad, but firm; and was observed 
frequently to cast a look of anxiety to the place 
where Claudia and Mr. Denton were situated. 

Claudia herself was almost insensible. Her 
mind seemed to be stupified with the horrors of 
her condition. 

If there indeed be no such thing as fatality, 
yet an all-controlling Providence, in the evolu- 
tion of its omniscient purposes, may be regard- 
ed in the same light. There are times when all 
efforts to escape calamity are ineffectual,—and 
perhaps the very attempt to escape it is an act 
of impiety. Captain Barry declared to the 
wretched companions of his sufferings, that their 
situation was now desperate; adding, that every 
possible measure had been taken for their pre- 
servation, but that it seemed to be the will of 
heaven that they should perish. 

The ship was gradually sinking, and several 
waves had broken over her deck. Five men 
were washed overboard, and Mr. Emmerson 
narrowly escaped the same fate.: he had seized 
a loose spar at the instant a furious surge enve- 
loped the whole quarter. Finding himself go- 
ing, he relinquished the spar, and grasped the 
mizzen ratlines. While hanging here by one 
band, and nearly exhausted, Norris rushed to 
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the spot, and released him from his perilous si- 
tuation. 

** Nobly and bravely done!” said(Captain Bar- 
ry, to Norris, “ but he does not see the extent of 
his obligation, and of your generosity.” 

The ship bilged; her fore and mizen masts 
went by the board; and all that was now left of 
Fee Ronnestce Mermaid, was an unmanageable 

ulk. 

The captain, taking Norris by the hand, said, 
“ My dear friend, you may now throw aside your 
disguise with propriety. Let Claudia see what 
hardships you have endured for her sake. Mr. 
Denton cannot refuse you a last conference un- 
der such melancholy circumstances ; at least, I 
will be your intercessor with him for that pur- 
pose.” 

As Captain Barry approached Mr. Denton, 
the latter exclaimed, “ Can nothing be done to 
save my daughter ?” 

Claudia had recollected her thoughts, and 
seemed to be in possession of a sweet tranquill- 
ity of mind, that could result only from religion 
or philosophy. She endeavoured to console her 
father with that intrepidity of affection which 
some women can exert in seasons of the most 
appalling danger. This quality is truly the most 
sublime, as well as the most amiable part of the 
female character. 

“ Mr. Denton,” said Captain Barry, “there is 
a gentleman against whom you have conceived 
an unfortunate prejudice, and who is now on 
board. A more estimable man I have never 
known; he is devotedly attached to your daugh- 
ter, and I believe she returns his affections.— 
Will you permit them tu converse now, when I 
assure you I have not the slightest hope that one 
person in the ship will be saved ?” 

While he spoke, Norris had altered part of 
his dress, in the cabin. His complexion ap- 
peared fair and florid ; his hair: was changed to 
another colour ; and, in short, he could not have 
been recognized as the same person. As he 
drew near, Claudia clasped her hands, burst into 
tears, and raised her eyes to heaven, as if in 
supplication. 

*“ Ah, Bonfield!” cried she, “it was my last 
consolation to think you were safe, and to pray 
for your happiness; but even there I am disap- 

inted.” 

“ Clandia!’’ answered he, “I find it is more 
tolerable to die in your company than to live 
without you.” 

An awful crash was now heard. The ship had 
separated in the middle. There was a universal 
exclamation of agonizing terror. The merciless 
waters washed over them. 

Holding to a flag-staff, Captain Barry turned 
to view the scene.of desolation. Many of his 
late companions had disappeared, among that 
number, Mr. Emmerson, Mr. Denton, Claudia, 
and Bonfield. He saw the latter emerge from 
the water, supperting the ill-fated young lady on 
one arm, while with the other he endeavoured to 
swim, but in vain. It is supposed some of the 
drowning wretches had fastened on Bonfield, and 
thereby put a speedier termination to his suffer- 
ings. Barry could see no more, though the 
lightnings were fearfully vivid. Clinging in- 
stinctively to his frail supporter, he became in- 


HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 






sensible by the shock of the waves, and when 

he recovered from his swoon, he found himself 

‘surrounded by strange persons, on the beach: 

he being one of the small number rescued by 

their exertions, from the calamitous shipwreck, 
a 





From the Saterday Eve.ing Post. 
HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA, 


Oper xx1.—To tue Yourus asp Mapes. 


Horace puts on a very grave aspect and gives sober advice 


to the rising generation. 
**Dianam tener dicite virgmes,”’ &c. 


Ye tender maids, whose budding charms 
Delight the fond parental eye, 

Whose early hope to rapture warms, 
While sun-gilt scenes before you lie ;—- 

Awake from the delusive trance, 

And turn to reason from romance. 


Be not impatient to appear, 

Sweet girl, upon the stage of life ;— 
Nor be tormented with the fear 

That you will not become a wife ;— 
*Tis Providence directs our state, 
Gives fortune or imposes fate. 
Are you a woman at fourteen ?— 

At twenty-one, I am afraid 
You will by envy, pride or spleen 

Be rank’d an evident old-maid ;— 
Perhaps some youthful folly too, 
Will cause you much your haste to rue. 


O what solicitude I feel 

For artless youth without a guide !~ 
}ts perils well might I reveal, 

By me those perils have been tried ; 
Left in this stormy world alone, 
Fricndless, forgotten or unknown.— 


*Tis from adversity we learn 
The secrets of the human mind,— 
Tho’ taught by her, perhaps we turn 
With hate and horror from mankind,~- 
From all besides false views we gain, 
And bless’d in ignorance remain. 
Ye gentle youths, with downy chins, 
From whom the barber gets no fee, 
‘Too soon affecting manly sins,— 
By follies proving you are free ;— 
Perhaps from college just return’d, 
To lose the little you have learned. 


Attend :—do you delight to stare, 

From corners, at an Arch-street belle !—~ 
Or to assume the bully’s air, 

Or gamble in some Scehevark ** hell?” 
Or are you pleas’d, in tavern bars, 
To drink and swear and smoke segars ?— 


*Tis most disgustful, I protest, 

To see a group of beardiess beaux, 
At modest maidens sneer and jest, 

Or criticise a stranger’s clothes ;-— 
Sick’ning—to hear the shrill-tongued sparks 
Make their impertinent remarks. 


‘The ancients thought that men declin’d, 
From age to age, in strength and size, 
If not in body, yet in mind, 
I think they do, and grow less wise ;— 
For proof,—our modern lads compare 
With what their glorious fathers were. 


Maidens and youths !—my friendly voice 
Would warn you from a thoughtless course ; 
Too oft in youth an erring choice 
To age brings sorrow and remorse ;—~ 
Be not precocious ;—tis a fault,— 
Who gallops first may soonest halt. 


Boys—mind your books and save your cash, . 
Girls—do not slight your home affairs ;— 

Let older fools love fun and flash,— 
You'd better learn to say your prayers ;—~ 

Yes, say your prayers, you giddy elves,—- 

Pray for your country and yourselves. 
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LADY JULIA, 


Written for the Casket. 
LADY JULIA; 
oR, THE INCONSTANCY OF WOMAN. 
Ladies, like variegated tulips show; 
Tis to their changes halt’ their charms we owe. 
Pope. 

In Florence, the Flora of Italy and the seat 
of science, fashion, and the arts, resided the 
Lady Julia Giovanni Semprona, a descendant of 
acelebrated family, once powerful in Venice, 
inthe days of the Doges. She was a woman of 
obscure parentage, time having placed her at 
the antipodes of her ancestors; but she possessed 
, mind that astonished all Italy, in the extent of 
its acquirements, and the strength and bril- 
jiance of its operations. But, what is still 
more remarkable, the lady Julia was beautiful, 
a rare possession among learned ladies. Yet 
she was puzzled, with all her gree to disco- 
ver why She was not fascinating, and why her 
feminine grace and softness disappeared in pre- 

rtion to the increase of the mind in know- 
edge. She was familiar with the Greek and 
Latin classics, and the Arabian writers; she had 
visited Germany, France, and England, gather- 
ing knowledge from every college and cloister, 
and from every philosopher and fool. The glo- 
rious works of the galleries of Italy were fami- 
liar to her, and the Vatican had unrolled to her 
mind the records of a thousand ages and the 
united knowledge of the world. ‘To cap the 
climax. of perfection, she had mingled the arts 
with the sciences. Minerva and the nine muses 
supped together. She was a scholar versed in 
many languages, both living and dead; she was 
a poet, a painter, a musician, a metaphysician, 
a philosopher, a connoisseur, and, in a word, she 
seemed familiar with all that the mind of man 
has achieved, She had surveyed the ruins of 

Rome and of Carthage, of Palmyra, Balbec, and 
Jerusalem. She had explored human nature 
among the civilised and the savage; and she had 
not only studied morality from Seneca, but from 
all the bibles of the world. The Christian scrip- 
tures, the Koran of the Turks, the Talmud of 
the Jews, and the Zendavesta of Zoroaster, or 
the Persian bible, had all stored her mind with 
the precepts of morality. In fact, the Lady Gio- 
vani Semprona was the wonder, not only of 
5 prone and Venice, where she resided, but of 
all Italy. 

Being the wonder of men, as a genius, she 
could not conceive why she was not the admira- 
lon of men, as a woman of beauty. Here Don- 
na Julia’s knowledge failed. She did not know 

ata man may be admired and not esteemed; 
that he may be the wonder, and at the same time 
the detestation of the world. She had fancied 
that her learning and talents, combined with her 
beauty, would fascinate the most fastidious, and 
that the great ones of the earth would contend 
lor the honour of her alliance, and bow at her 
eet. But to the contrary, all looked upon her 
a8 an object of astonishment and not of love. 
‘Yo knee had ever knelt before her beauty, and 
and no lover ever prostrated himself at her feet 
ihadoration. This truly astonished the Donna 

ulia, for she supposed that she would, long be- 
ore her twenty-fifth year, have been the consort 
of at least a minister or a lord. 


To discover this secret, the lady Julia deter- 
mined to travel in the east, and visit all the ce- 
lebrated astrologers and magicians residing in 
Arabia, Persia, and other oriental countries. 
Superstition is not confined to the unlearned vul- 
gar, for Donna Julia had as strong a belief in 
magic as Dr. Johnsoa and Mr. Westley had in 
ghosts. Firmly convinced that the problem 
could be solved by magic alone, her vast learn- 
ing having failed, she travelled through Turkey 
and several countries in Asia, until,in Persia, 
she began to despair. She still observed that all 
the great admired her for her vast learning, but 
none ever loved her. 

In Bagdad, she spent some time; and one day, 
when on the point of joining the caravan then 
on the way to China, her attention was directed 
to an Arabian magician in the street, whom she 
desired should be called in for examination. 
Pleased with his answers, she accepted an invi- 
tation to his residence, where he dwelt with an 
only son, of great beauty and learning, about 
the age of Donna Julia. The lady loved him; 
but to {her great mortification, found that the 

outh only admired her genius, witheut loving 
er person. 

The magician informed her that so much learn- 
ing had given her masculine ideas and manners, 
and had destroyed that delicacy and softness 
which men love in woman; that the awe which 
her learning excited frightened away the little 

od, and that love could not exist where great 

isparity held equality in defiance. “ In other 
words,” said the magician, “soul must sympa- 
thise with soul. The beggar aspires not to the 
hand of the princess, the philosopher feels 
no affinity for the fool. Inacquiring the wisdom 
of the world,” he continued, “* you have forgot- 
ten or scorned the litile arts of love, by which 
the highest and the lowest of men are won. It 
remains for me to initiate you into the mysteries 
of magic, in which you will receive the charm 
which opens the hearts of men.” 

‘“But why do women desire marriage more 
than men ?” said the lady Julia, with the view of 
discovering whether he possessed the knowledge 
he professed. 

“ Because,” said the magician, “ modesty, ori- 
apes. in long custom, compels woman to sub- 
ue, and not even to speak of the endearments 

of love, which men can at any time enjoy. The 
tenderness of woman is far greater than that of 
man; and the sentiments of love being uninter- 
dicted only in the marriage state, she flies to 
marriage, that she may give way to the warm 
feelings of tenderness and affection.” 

** And what is the difference between love at 
sixteen and love at twenty-five?” enquired the 
lady Julia. 

“ The first is pure, from the heart; the last is 
from the head, or the purse,” returned the ma- 
gician. 

“Tam desirous of marriage,” said the lady 
Julia; “ can your art tell whether I am constant 
or inconstant ?” 

‘If I mistake not,” said the magician, natnral 
means afford me the knowledge that you are, and 
would be inconstant.” 

The donna Julia was highly delighted with the 





natural knowledge of the magician, all but 
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the assertion that she would be inconstant; a 
quality which she had never believed in, though 
a stale standing charge against the whole sex. 
“If his natural knowledge is so great, what must 
his supernatural be ?” said the lady Julia. Her 
sole thought was now, how to get the magician 
to accompany her to Florence, that she might 
study his art at leisure, and have every facility. 
She roposed the journey io him, but he hesi- 
tuted. ‘You say love my son,” said the 
magician; “ but if I were to go to your country, 
and instruct you in the art of captivating, what 
security have I that you would {marry my son, 
ar even benefit him otherwise ?” 

The lady Julia, pleased at the moderation of 
the magician, vowed that she would be constant 
to his son, when she should have acquired the 
magic art of captivating his heart, or when he 
should love in return. 

The magician, on receiving her solemn vow, 
avreed to acccompany the Donna Julia to Flo- 
rence; and as the caravan from the east was to 
pass through Bagdad that hour, the three made 
preparations to depart, and in a short time were 
on their way to Italy. 

Arriving in Florence, the first object of Donna 
Julia was to apply herself diligently to the art of 
apagic, under the famous magician, who had 
made a noise through all Florence. She parti- 
cularly desired to know the art of captivating 
the heart of the magician’s son, Hamed, whom 
she now devotedly loved, for she had painted to 
her mind, in the most vivid colours, the joys of 
matrimony and of mutual love. 

The magician entering the room where the 
lady Julia lay upon a crimson ottoman, takin 
her stesta, he took down his long dark wand, oad 
while she trembled with delicious expectation, 
he thus addressed her :— 

“ In learning the art of fascination, you must 
at present forget all wisdom, and think of no- 
thing but love; but before you enter the en- 
chanted circle, you must promise truly to be 
grateful and constant.” 

As she faultered the words “I promise,” he 
hastily drew the ring on the floor, with the en- 
chanted wand, and taking her by the arm, led 
her to the centre. Then, taking from his bosom 
@ curiously constructed box, he struck it vio- 
lently, when, to her astonishment, it flew open, 
and appeared to expand until the room disap- 
peared, and the box, still larger, appeared to 
a sumptuous palace. 

Her former feelings were changed; for she 
now felt all the delicacy and softness of woman, 
end life wore a brigher aspect, for she seemed 
to be in another world. 

** Now is the time,” said the magician, “ to try 
your faith and constancy.” 

“ Give me the power,’ said the lady, “and you 
shall find me true.” 

The magician stepped from the ring, and three 
times waved the wand over her head. 

At that moment Hamed entered, and she felt 
that she had received the power of fascination, 
for the young man rushed forward in an ecstacy, 
for a moment embraced her, and then sunk in 
supplication at her feet. 

he lady Julia was delighted that she was be- 


LADY JULIA. 


to wed the magician’s son. But unluckily, an 
officer in the Austrian service, a ga , dashing 
young fellow, passed the window, and in a mo. 
ment her heart told her that she loved him; and 
she soon found that he was captivated with her 
charms. Courtship ensued, and while Hamed 
was forgotten, she concerted measures to elope 
with the officer. 

The magician begged her, as she had forgot 
ten her constancy, to use her influence with the 
officer in procuring a place for Hamed in the 
army, by which she would be grateful. She 
promised to do so, at some future period, which 
satisfied the magician, 

The preliminaries of marriage were nearly 
settled with the officer, when a nobleman, seeing 
her at church, suddenly conceived a fancy for 
her, which ripened into love; and forsaking the 
officer, she promised her hand to the lover of 
noble blood. 

Here again the magician urged her to favour 
his son; which she faithfully promised when she 
should be wed. 

The noble lord having communicated his in 
tention to the prince of Naples, the prince con- 
ceived a desire to see her; which he had m 
sooner done, than carried away by sudden pax 
sion, he married her himself. 

Again the magician to wea to the new Prin 
cess Julia, to provide for his son, which she pro- 
mised to do, when }time should make it more 
convenient. 

The prince, who had never been in power, 
was soon after made ruler over a dukedom in 
Italy. But when the magician reminded her 
that she now had it in her power to be grateful, 
she frowned, and informed him that beggars 
must not be impertinent, and that she would be- 


leasure. The magician threatened to return to 

agdad; but the lady duchess retained him, by 
still holding out the promise of his son’s prefer 
ment. But no oftener did the magician urge his 
claims, than did the lady duchess threaten. 
Time passed away, and the old king of Naples 
died. The prince, in the right of birth, came to 


Julia Giovanni Semprona was now Queen of 
Naples, a station higher than even her ambition 
had aspired to; and her first object was, to rake 
together the remaining members of her renga 
unprovided for, and to bestow on them pines 
pomp. Those near relations who had been pro 
vided for before, were now elevated to higher 
stations, and to the others were given the places 
occupied by the former. 


stancy, and implored her to make provision for 
his son, as she had promised when he left Bag 
dad, to accompany her to her own land. J! 

Queen Julia resented his boldness, and bade him 
wait till her Highness could consider on the 


time, that there was such a place as a dungeon 
provided for refractory peep e, and penance that 
could tame the wildest. The magician smile 
and returned no answer, for he was ruminating 
on the fickleness and duplicity of human De 
ture. 





loved for the first time; and made preparations 


nefit his son, when it should be her Highness’s | 


the throne, and was duly proclaimed. The lady | 


The magician at first reasoned, then reminded 
the queen of her vows of gratitude and con | 


claims of his son, reminding him, at the same | 
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Every day the queen promised, and every day 
he had the mortification to see others receive 
their claims, while his own, stronger than any, 
were disregarded and insulted. At length he 
determined to bear it no longer, but to upbraid 
her with her perfidy; and for that purpose in- 
truded into her august presence. == 

“Do you not think,” said the magician, “that 
you have treated me with ingratitude?” : 

“Insulting wretch!” cried the queen Jriia, 
“away this moment; or thy insolence shall re- 
ceive the reward it merits.” 

“ Nay,” said the magician, “ what does Don- 
na Julia deserve, thus to cheat her benefactor, 
and insult him who has been the means of plac- 
ing her on a throne ?” 

“ Liar! thou deservest death! and thou shalt 
receive it !”” 

Ina moment the guards were called; but at 
the moment they were about to seize the magi- 
cian, he drew from his bosom the same curious 
box, and struck it violently. In amoment the 
charm was dissolved; and Denna Julia found 
herself no queen, but in the same room, and the 
same enchanted ring, where the gmagician had 
placed her. The events had passed in the ma- 
gic circle, which the magician had extended 
rom Florence to Naples. 

“Thou seest,” said the magician, “ that thou 
art inconstant and ungrateful.” And he, with 
his son, immediately departed for Bagdad. 

MILFORD BARD. 
—<————— 


SABBATH EVE. 


How calmly sinks the parting sun !— 
Yet twilight lingers still, 

And beautiful as dreams of Heaven 
’Tis slumbering on the hill: 

Earth sleeps with all her glorious things 

Beneath the Holy Spirit’s wings, 

And, rendering back the hues above, 

Seems resting in a trance of love. 


Mysterious music from the pines, 
O’er yon dark rock reclined, 
Falls like the whispering words of peace 
Upon the heavenly mind : 
And winds, with pinions steeped in dew, 
Breathe gently, as if stealing through 
From Eden’s steal they came to bless 
The Spirit with their holiness. 


And yonder glittering throng of clouds, 
Retiring from the sky, 

So calmly move, so sweetly glow, 
They seem, to fancy’s eye 

Bright creatures of a better sphere, 

Come down at noon to worship here, 

And from their sacrifice of love 

Returning to their homes above. 


The Spirit of the Holy Eve 
Comes through the silent air 
To feeling’s hidden spring, and wakes 
The gush of music there : 
And the far depths of either beam 
So passing fair; we almost dream 
That we can rise and wauder through 
The open paths of trackless blue. 


Each soul is filled with glorious dreams, 
“ach pulse is beating wild, 
And thought is soaring to the shrine 
Of glory undefiled ; 
And holy inspirations start 
Forth from the temple of the heart, 
And chain—for earth’s dark ties are riven— 
Our spirits to the gates of heaven. , 


SABBATH EVE--ALFRED HARRINGTON. 


For the Casket. 
REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. 


Extracted from the Journals of an Officer in the East 
India Company's Service. 


ALFRED HARRINGTON. 


It was on a morning in the month of April, in 
the year 18—, that | was roused from a most de- 
lightful sleep by a Mahometan attendant, whose 
persevering whisper of *Sahib, Sahib! recalled 
me from the realms of Lethe, to the realities of 
life. Confound the fellow, I am angry with 
still, as would any one be whohas awoke sudden- 
ly in a tropical climate, with his head whirhng 
like the vortex in the “ Hell Gate” pass, from the 
effect of prawn-curry, mulligatawny soup, a 
a constant radiance in a tent under a burning 
sky. But maugre my colere, I could not give 
vent to it—for the Moslem was mute when his 
purpose was accomplished, and repeatedly bow- 
ed himself to the ground a la mode orintale; by 
his side the Hajem, or barber, was preparing to 
shamfroo master, and the Adjutant’s orderly 
stood at the foot of my bed, holding the — 
talorder book. I signed him to me, and read, 
“ Officer of the day, Lieutenant A. Harrington. 
The battalion will parade this morning in cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the battle of Kirkee.” 

This news quickened my movements; I dis- 
— pro tempore, with the hand-mauling bar- 

er,—put the services of my sombre valet into 
requisition, and by the time the officer’s call 
sounded, found myself on the parade ground be- 
fore the cantonment of Poona in the Dekkan. 

When present at military spectacles in India 
‘my mind py reverted to the singular tenure 
by which the British government holds that im- 
mense country. It is not merely by physical 
power, for how disproportionate is the European 
to the Native population, but it is, by an artfi 
policy, assisted by the ignorance, and supersti- 
tion of the ro themselves. It is not within 
the object of this paper to enter into a detail of 
this subject; a veil-has long been thrown over it 
by the aristocratic survillance of the press at the 
scene of action, and one must witness, to ac- 
uire a knowledge of the regimen followed in 

e treatment of the Hindoo. 

On the present occasion, a force of 14,000 men 
were about to exhibit a mock representation of 
an changement, in which some regiments pre- 
sent had particularly distinguished themselves. 
On our rear might be seen a thousand splendid 
tents, lined with the beautiful chintzes of Surats, 
oe from the looms of Persia, and hung 
with the paintings of Europe, and still more on 
the back ground, horses from Arabia were pick- 
etted at feed, or innocently reclining with the 
children of their keepers. The nature of the 
ground was flat, but thickly studded with the co- 
coa tree, which gives so peculiar a character to 
Asiatic scenery. 

The number of spectators in the field greatly 
exceeded that of the actors. As far as the eye 
could range, turbaned heads were visible. There 
the Persian, Hindoo, Tartar and Arab were col- 
lected en masse to witness, as it were their humili- 
ation in our triumph. The “solemn elephant,” 
and automaton-like camel, were burthened with 
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men who were born chiefs, but who dared not be 
free. Around were scattered the monuments of 
the glory of their forefathers, but they failed to 
inspire them with their spirit. The wreck of one 
of their proudest cities laid low in the time of 
Ti , its walls blackened by British brands, 
ba rent by British artillery, was in view, but in 
sight of it they could witnessour Pageant. Ho- 
racesays truly that * Nilmortalibus ardurumest.” 

We had just wheeled into column for the pur- 
pose of passing in review, when the orderly of 
the officer of the day, was seen running with a let- 
ter, which he delivered to the Adjutant of our 
corps. This eccurrence, at so extraordinary a 
time, caused much surprise, and the execution of 
the aa teseguiy owe ordering was suspended. The 
letter was read by the Colonel with evident aston- 
ishment. It produced, however, no other effects 
at the moment. The business of the day was re- 
curred to, and the mock battle took place. My 
thoughts, however, were far from the “ pomp and 
circumstance of war.” Well acquainted with 
the individual from whom the letter came, and 
who, as officer of the day, was excused from at- 
tending parade, and conscious of a strange at- 
traction in his conduct for two years past, I con- 
jectured that his epistle contained some impor- 
tant communication. But I returned to my tent 
after parade, without sey sends of satisfying 
my curiosity. I had not, however, been long at 
home, before the Adjutant’s orderly summoned 
me to the commanding officer’s marque, to 
which, again putting on my accoutrements, [hur- 
ried. lonel and Adjutant were tugether, 
and in close conversation when I entered. Col. 
R. was a Martenet on duty, though much of a 
gentleman. He acknowledged my salute on en- 
tering, and pointedtoaseat. Then arercneens 
me with a bundle of papers, he placed them in 
my hand, sayi iB these orders Lieut. N—— 
will inform you that the Quarter-Master has di- 
rections to furnish you with carriage to the Pre- 
sidency, whither you will forthwith ary a tak- 
ing in your custody Lieutenant Alfred Harring- 
ton, whom, upon your arrival in Bombay, you 
will deliver up to the civil authority. 

Astonished as I was, I knew my man better 
than to question or hesitate. I left his tent there- 
fore,—give orders to the servant who awoke me 
nolens volens in the morning ; and proceeded to 
the quarters of my prisoner, who I should now in- 
troduce to my readers. : 

became acquainted with Alfred Harrington 
an joining the Ist regiment as a substitute.— 
Fond of his profession, he had made it his study, 
and as necessary to his success, had applied him- 
self to that of the Moorish language. This con- 
duct so different from that of the generality of 
young officers, who are idlers from the moment 
they land, brought him into notice, and the dis- 
charge of important duties was frequently en- 
trusted to him. 
_ These distinctions, however, intoxicated him as 
it were. He deemed himself all-accomplished 
dismissed at t’ e same time his Mooreshee, an 
Sir Henry Torrens, and as he expressed it, start- 
ed to beat his associates at their own weapons, 
viz: to become a first rate shot—an elegant jock- 
ey—and an expert gambler. But this was no 
easy matter; there were some thorough paced 
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ones in the first; men, whostopped at nothing, and 
whose fortunes were not circumscribed as Har. 
ri n’s were, by their receipts from the pay 
table. 

This last circumstance, however, he never 
wasted a thought about. He life in-ured, ang 
borrowed ad-infinitum; and if breaking down 
more horses, having more hair-breadth escapes 
and killing more birds than any body else, made 
him a superior being, he was one. 

But a change came over him. His horses 
were sold—his gues raffled for, and his fine d 
parted with, and he, excepting on duty, was se 
dom seen without his tent. fact was, con- 
science tormented him. He had known real 
happiness, and could not deceive himself with 
the shadow. His orders for articles were unat- 
tended to by merchants at Bombay, excepting by 
bills rendered for value received, and he lost his 
self-respect. About this time, Lieut. Harring- 
ton was appointed in turn, treasurer ofthe reg 
mental mess, but we could never obtain his ac- 
counts; and he would, without doubt, have been 
arraigned on this point, had not his present ar- 
rest occurred, It was into the tent of this man} 
now entered. 

Reclined on a splendid ottoman, lay the victtm 
of the worst of vices (because the Parent of all) 
thoughtlessness: He slept—and still a servant 
was fanning him witha large punkah. Heseem- 
ed (judging from the convulsive workings of hz 
countenance) to be in idea passing through some 
horrid scene. Seated by him, ona large velvet 
cushion, in the Persian manner, was a femal, 
keeping a tearful watch over her seducer. She 
was lovely, or she had not been there. Her light 
hair was unfettered by comb, or ribbon. An 
elegant cashmere confined at the bosom by a 
clasp of great value, restrained the loveliness of 
ahastily arranged negligence. Herageappear- 
ed to be about seventeen. Since her eighth year 
she had been under the canvas of Harrington's 
tent, for her parents early left her an orphan in 
a foreign y ome and she was too ignorant fo 
fear harm from the hand which relieved her hun- 

er, and gave her unsheltered head a pillow.— 
aie, poorcreature, like a lamb thou wast brought 
up “ to the slaughter,” and “ licked the hand just 
raised to shed thy blood!” ; 

This unfortunate, fainted upon observing my 
presence. She anticipated, probably, the caus 
of my visit. Its object now awoke. Abdallah! 
said he addressing his servant in Mahratta, 
“ Give that gentleman my sword,” for (turning to 
me) “I presume sir, you are commissioned to re 
ceiveit.” Inodded acquiescence. “ Wellsir, 
he proceeded, “‘ what is to be the next move-— 
Dont regard my feelings,let me know all.” —I re 
plied that in an hour his baggage must be on its 
way to the Presidency. Ahi! said he, that’s the 
caution,—now the word. I observed, that further 
my orders were secret. : N 
leaving him when hestopped me: “ Lieut. /y, 
said he, “take this paper, it will give you a fair 
narration of the cause of the disagreeable duty 
you are called upon to discharge.” Lleft him, 
and in a few minutes his tent was struck, and his 
servants, &c. proceeded with mine, towards the 


first halyng place. Our march, with a guard of 





Infantry, was necessarily slow, and I had no op- 


He nodded, and I was | 
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tunity (curious as I was,) to read his manu- 
peed til Gabi when having planted a Sentinel 
at my prisoner’s door, I perused it, and shall give 
a summary of its contents to my readers. 

There are tribes of men in India, who subsist 
by plunder, descending from the mountains upon 
the villagers of the plain; they destroy the labours 
of the agriculturist, and massacre the inhabi- 
tants. Their incursions upon the property of 
British subjects, had become so frequent, and 
destructive, as to call loudly for the interference 
of power; and it being eemed important by 
government to secure one of the chiefs of the 
marauders, to make an example of, Lieut. Har- 
rington was put in command of a detachment of 
men, with orders to omit nothing which could tend 
to the success of the division. His knowledgeof 
native customs, and proficiency in the language, 
together with his taste for romantic adventure, 
peculiarly fitted him for such an attempt. _ 

Dressed as a Bheil, he wandered from his men 
in hopes of meeting some of the tribe. He did 
so, and succeeded in drawing into ambush and 

turing a chief. 

Yow, had Lieut. N. sent, in pursuance of or- 
ders, his prisoner into camp, his intrepidity would 
have been rewarded ; but elated with his success, 
he drank deeply, and when heated with wine he 
drew out his detachment, summoned the prisoner, 
and against the remonstrances of his Soubadah 
or Sergeant, executed him with his own hands, on 
the nearest tree. The fellow’s last request was, 
to be permitted to smoke before being turned off, 
which was granted. 


Harrington was much liked by the soldiers, to 
which cause | attribute their long silence upon 
the subject, as, although, two years had passed 
since the event took place, it had never been 
known until revealed by Mr. Harrington himself, 
in a letter to the Adjutant, which I mentioned at 
the opening of my narration. The mind of my 
prisoner oppressed with a sense of guilt, as also 
with fears respecting the embezzlement of the 
Mess Funds caused his confession. 


At the trial of Alfred Harrington the court 
was crowded; all were anxious to know what he 
would say in defence, or if he would make any. 
The interest shown was intense when the prisoner 
being asked to shew cause why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon him, rose, as with the 
canfidence of acquittal— 

He spoke—* There is a material feature in 
this case, Gentlemen of the jury, which has escap- 
ed your observation. It is simply, that if crime 
exists it was not perpetrated within the jurisdic- 
tion of this court, or even in the dominions of the 
British crown. If murder was committed it was 
not even upon one who acknowledged allegiance 
to the King of England. The evidence asserts 
the deed to have been done in the country of an 
independent Rajah, and upon the person of a law- 
less bandit. 

The astonishment of the Court I cannot ex- 
press—the plea however was admitted and the 
prisoner discharged. 

Cashiered from the service and society, 
Mr. Alfred Harrington ended the chapter a 
few weeks after, by shooting himself to death. 
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For the Saturday Evening Post. 
TO MISS A L ‘ 
Though sacred the flame which love ever enkindles, 
In every fond heart that for happiness glows, _ 
Still cold is that breast where uncherished it dwindles, 
And sad the effect that from apathy flows: 
Yes, A~—., though tvtored or reared by a peasant, 
Or dying of languer in luxuries’ doom, 
be magic would make e’en the wilderness pleasant; 
hy love ever hallow and sanctify home. 
How transient’s the flame that is nourish’d by feeling, 
And. how fleeting the bliss that passion inspires, 
While love, like the sun, will be ever revealing 
A warmth, light and life, from her own sacred fires 
Oh Love, genial spirit, I court thy embraces, 
I covet sunshine, but shrink from thy gloom ; 
Yea, shed o’er my hopes some gleams of thy graces, 
Come, ope thy new world and exhibit my doom. 
How blest were that man! of the world independent; 
And free from all jealousies, turmoil and strife, 

United to A——, with health and contentment, 

How happ’ly he’d glide through the mazes of life; 

Impell’d by fond hopes, and a mind ever haunted 

ith illusions of thee as the soul of my home, 
Had I but one wish, arid that wish to be granted, 
I'd ask for that destiny, A——, alone. 
But fate ever adverse, and as unrelenting, 
as wound her spell round me with = power, 
While hope, soothing hope, stil proudly dissenting, 
Unfolds in the future a marital hour; 
To her will, then, submissive, supported by hope, 
The present I yield for futurity’s joy, 
For the prospect discloses this spell may be broke, 
As A—— has power to confirm or destroy. 
AN IRRESOLUTE BACHEDOR. 
—_<——. 
A FRAGMENT. 

** Well, well, I think it’s likely; but don’t tease 
me any more. Your brother has married a poor 
gl, aoe whom I forbid him tomarry, and I won't 

“— him if they all starve together.” 
his speech was addressed to a lovely girl 
scarcely eighteen years old—beautiful as the 
lily that hides itself beneath the dark waters. 
She was parting the silvery locks on her father's 
high, handsome forehead, of which her own was 
a miniature; amd pleading the cause of her de- 
linquent brother, who had married against her 
father’s will‘and had consequently been disinhe- 
rited, and left to poverty. Old Mr. Wheatly 
ws a rich old gentleman, a resident of Boston. 
ie was a fat, good natured old fellow, somewhat 
iven to mirth and wine, and sat in his arm chair 
from morning till night, smoking his pipe and 
reading the newspapers. Sometimes a story of 
his own exploits in our revolutionary battles, 
filled up a passing hour. He had two children, 
the disobedient son, and the beautiful girl, before 
spoken of. The fond girl went on pleading; 

** Dear father, do forgive him; you don’t know 
what a beautiful girl he has married, and ——” 

‘“‘T think it’s likely,” said the old man, “ but 
don’t tease, and open the door a little; this pla- 
guy room smokes so——”’ 

“ Well,” continued Ellen, “ won’t you just see 
her now, she is so good—and the little boy—he 
looks so innocent—” 

“ What did you say?” interrupted the father, 
“a boy! have I a grandchild? why, why, Ellen, 

1 never knew that before! but I thinkit’s likely. 
Well, now, give me my chocolate, and then go to 
your music lesson.” 

Ellen left him. The old man’s heart began to 
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relent. ‘* Well,” he went on, “ Charles was al- 
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ways a good boy, a little wild or so at college, 
but I indulged him; and he was always good to 
his old father, for all; but he disobeyed me by 
marrying this poor girl; yet,as my old friend and 
fellow soldier, Tom Bonner, used to say, we 
must forget and forgive. Poor Tom! I would 

ive all the old shoes I’ve got, to know what ever 

ecame of him. If I could but find him or one of 
his children—heaven gtant they are not suffer- 
ing!—This plaguy smoky room—how my eyes 
water! IfI did but know who this girl was, that 
Charles has married—but I have never enquired 
her name. I'll find out and——” ~ 

“ Then you will forgive him!” said Ellen, rush- 
ing into the room. 

* I think it’s likely,” said the old man. 

Ellen led into the room a beautiful boy about 
two years old. His curly hair and rosy cheeks 
could not but make one love him. oy ; 

“Who is that?” said: the old man, wiping his 
eyes. 

Me That—that is Charles’ boy,” said Ellen, 

throwing one of her armsround her father’s neck, 
while with the other she placed the child on his 
knee. The child looked tenderly up into his face, 
and lisped out, “ grand-pa, what makes you cry 
so! ” 
The old man clasped the child to his bosom, 
and kissed him again andagain. After,his emo- 
tion had a little subsided, he bade the child tell 
his name. 

*“ Thomas Bonner Wheatly,” said the boy, “ I 
am named after grand-pa.” 

“ What do I hear,” said the old man, “ Tho- 
mas Bonner your grand-father ?” 

Pa Yes,’ lisped the boy, “‘and he lives with 

i? 

“ Get me my cane!” said the old man, “ and 
come Ellen, you come along—be quick, child!” 


They started off at a quick pace, which soon 
brought them to the poor though neat lodgings 
of hisson. There he beheld his old friend 'Tho- 
mas Bonner, seated in one corner weaving bas- 
kets, while his swathed limbs showed how unable 
he was to perform the necessary tagk. His lovely 
daughter, the wife of his Charles, was preparing 
their frugal meal, and Charles was out seeking 
employment to support his needy family. Mr. 
Wheatly burst into tears. 


“It’s all my fault!” sobbed the old man as he 
embraced his old friend, who was petrified with 
amazement. When they had become a little 
composed—“ Come,” said Mr. Wheatly, “ come 
all of you home with me, we will all live toge- 
=e : there is plenty of room in my house for us 

By this time Charles had come. He asked his 
father’s forgiveness, which was freely given, and 
Ellen was almost wild with joy. 

“* Oh, how happy we shall be,” she exclaimed, 
“and father, you will love little Thomas so—and 
he’ll be your pet, won’t he? 

“ Ay,” said the old man“ I think it’s likely.” 


ccna peccnniotin 


A French Paper states that there is a young girl of 17 
residir z in the environs of Angers whose body, to the waist 
is quite blue, aud when any thing is said to induce a blush, 
her face instead of becoming red assumes a still darker 
blue colour. 
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THE STRANGER. 


I saw him, Lacy, only once—as down the lighted hall 
We moved to music playfully—a stranger to us all. 
A stranger with a pale, white brow, and Jark and meaning 


eye, si eat ie 
Which — like lightning on my own whene’er he pass’; 
me by. 


That soul like eye! it haunts me still !—so passionately 
., GEEP. . : ; ; 
Like those which sometimes beam on us in visions of oy 


sleep, _ ‘ , . 

So sad as if some shadowing grief had o’er his spirit gone 

Yet brightening strangely as it caught the answer of ny 
own! 


I knew him not—yet even when I turned me from the 


ce 
I saw his dark eye follow me—it could not be by chance— 
I knew him not—and yet his tones were breathed upon my 


ear 
So sweetly low and musical I could not choose but hear. 


He spoke of sunny Italy—of Venice and her isles— 

Of dark mustachioed cavaliers and fair Signoras’ smiles— 

Of music melting on the sea—of moonlight upon bowers, 

Of fair hands wreathing silken curls with gay and pleasan! 
wers ! 


And when he spoke of lovely ones—or praised a soul-like 


eye f 
His deep full glance was fixed on mine, as if it sought reply: 
flush was deepened on my cheek—my voice grew faint 
and low, __ 
I trembled at his earnest gaze—’twas foolishness I know ' 


We — at my father’s door—the moonlight sweetly 
shone, 

And I was standing at his side—my arm upon his own, 

He sighed, dear Lucy, how he sighed!—my eyes grew 
strangely dim, 

It rr my heart to hear his sigh—I could have wept for 
1im ! 

He spoke of disappointed hope—of dreams that faded soon. 

The dew drops of life’s joyous morn, which vanished er 
its noon, 

He spoke of loneliness of heart—of weariness and pain~ 

And murmured that a life like his was desolate and vain! 


He said his father’s castle frowned upon a foreign shore— 
(A castle, Lucy think of that—he is a Count or more!) 
That solitude was in its halls—chill, prison-like and lone, 
Ungladdened by the smile of Jove or woman’s kindly tone. 


And aoe dear Lucy blame me not, we wept with one a 
other, 

You would yourself have pitied him and loved him as 2 
brother, : : 

So handsome and so sorrowful,—so haughty yet so kind, 

Oh co cannot keep his look one moment from my 
mind. 


He press’d my hand at parting, and to night he will be here 
While Pa is at his game of chess, and Ma is no-where neat; 
Excuse me, dearest Lucy, now—indeed I cannot write, 

To-morrow I will tell you more—he will be here to-night : 


P. S.—Oh dearest Lucy, pity me—I really think I’m dying: 
My heart is like a heart of'lead—my eyes are red with cry- 
ing-— 
But yesterday the Bank was robbed and ofa large amount, 
My father tried the robber, and—oh dear !~7t was my Count. 
apne niin 


Ciosine scene or tre.—The last words of THOMA*> 
JEFFERSON were, “ | resign my soul to my God, and my 
Daughter tomy Country.” JOHN ADAMS, near his end, 
roused by the firing of cannon, and being told the people 
were rejoicing for the 4th of July, said: “ It is a great an 
glorious day”-~and expired with the words “ Independence 
forever !” trembling on his lips.--The Commercial A-ver- 
tiser states that when the noise ofthe firing began at mic- 
night, the dying MONROE “opened his eyes inquiring}y ; 
and when the cause was communicated to him, a look of in- 
telligence indicated that he understood what the occasion 
was.” We know not if there be upon record more striking 
instances than these, of the “ruling passion strong 
death.” 
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Written for the Casket. 
HE FORTUNE HUNTER, 
A TALE—--BY L. A. WILMER. 
“ Turn back, turn back, O Spanish knight, 
And scour your spurs and beavers bright.” 
“Oxtp Piay.” 

In that beautiful region which is watered by 
the river Monococy, there formerly lived a re- 
putable butcher, who had raised himself, en- 
tirely by his own exertions,—from the lowest 
grade of poverty to comparative affluence.—So 
great was his skill in the liberal arts of manufac- 
turing sausages and curing bacon, that he was 
entirely without a rival in the custom of, the 
neighbourhood. ‘Thrice blessed is that man Who 
knows how to exercise his talents without elicit- 
ing the envy of his contemporaries !—Such was 
the admirable policy of Julius Cesar, and such 
was the happy faculty of the modern butcher, 
whose name shall presently dignify our narra- 
tive. 

This illustrious personage became so popular 
among the free and enlightened inhabitants of 
that quarter, that they absolutely talked of send- 
ing him te congress,drawing the most favour- 
able opinions of his success in legislative duties 
from his well known excellence in his sanguin- 
ary vocation. They were right;—genius is ge- 
nius,—-no matter what may be its accidental di- 
rection ;—such, at least, was the opinion of Dr. 
Johnson, and such the opinions ef several other 
worthies, whose very names are enough to put 
down ail puny opposition. Mr. Cornelius Engle- 
brecht, however, did not seem inclined to com- 
mand the applause of listening senates, but coolly 
observed to his friends that he thought ** he could 
make more money at home,’”’ adding words to 
this effect, “ that the music of his pig-stye was 
far more agreeable to him than the declama- 
tions of cengressional orators.” 

Early in life Mr. Englebrecht had been united 
to Betty Keepher, a Dutch girl, who possessed, 
in his estimation, every quality requisite to form 
the character of a good wife. Besides, being 
useful to him in various other particulars, she 
brought him a son, who was christened Corne- 
ius, after his father, in order to perpetuate so 
pleasing an appellation in the family. We ought 
to hail the birth day of young Cornelius with as 
much rapture as Virgil did that of Saloninus ;— 
for itis owing to the circumstance of his being 
brought into the world that we are enabled to lay 
this instructive recital before our readers. The 
lad grew and waxed in strength exceedingly, 
and was soon able to give his father much assist- 
ance in the slaughter house. It is mentioned as 
an instance of his precocity, that he actually 
stuck a pig before he had attained his fifth year ; 
but whether this be a surprising fact or merely 


the exaggeration of his fond parents, we cannot | 


determine. 

But the promising abilities of young Cornelius 
soon became so evident that it was determined 
to give him a liberal education, so that he might 
be Suited either for law, physic, or divinity ;— 
still this object was not pursued in violation of 
his father’s ideas of economy ;—the school-mas- 
‘er in their neighbourhood understood Latin and 
Greek perfectly, as he himself declared, so the | 
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set to work with Ross’s Grammar and the His- 
toria Sacra, At the end of three years, the can- 
did instrué clared that his pupil was duly 
qualified fo imencing the study of any of the 
learned professions. The choice of these pro- 
fessions was left to the youth himself, and he de- 
cided on that of medicine. What is the use of 
many words ?—He attended the lectures, wrote 
a “ thesis” on gastric diseases, passed the board 
and received his parchment. 

Shout three years previous to this, Cornelius 
had ‘the misfortune to lose his mother, and to 
make the misfortune still more deplorable, his 
father, shortly after, married his house-keeper. 
—Solomen, that prince of backsliders, was 
led astray by women, and the wisdom of old 
Cornelius Englebrecht could not preserve him 
from the same malign influence of female at- 
tractions. In fact, the old man was now in his 
dotage, he could scarcely move about with the 
help of his cane, and had received his three 
warnings with as much recklessness as old Dob- 
son. His new wife was at least thirty years 
younger than himself, and in the course of twen- 
ty-eight months, she presented her lord with two 
fine boys, who strongly resembled the village 
apothecary ;—a coincidence less surprising than 
that three of our Presidents should happen to die 
on the anniversary of independence. 

A tender solicitude for the welfare of her own 
offspring induced the new Mrs. Englebrecht to 
use every possible means for injuring our Doc- 
tor in the estimation of his father, and im this 
point she succeeded according to her utmost ex- 
pectations. 
the extent of this injury until inspecting his fa- 
ther’s will, a few days after the old man’s death; 


he there found that the bequest to himself was a, 


prece of rope, and that the whole of his patrimony 
was divided between the widow and her child- 
ren. They that slay must be slain, at least, by 
the universal destroyer; Cornelius Englebrecht, 
senior, received the summons of fate ; he gather- 
ed up his feet and quietly departed, full of years 
and honours ;—the following lines are inscribed 
on his tomb. 


* Under this marble stone so white, 
Lie the bones of Cornelius Englebrecht,* 
Who died, (no reason could he stronger,) 
Because he could not live any longer.” 


Dr. Englebrecht had nothing now but his pro- 
fession to rely on;—he opened an office, distri- 
buted his cards and puffed himself with adver- 
tisements. He still retained a lively affection 
for the occupation of his father, which he consi- 








dered as bearing a striking similitude to his own; 
declaring that anatomy was the most material 
point in both. Indeed the knife was Dr. Engle- 
brecht’s favourite remedy ; if you scratched your 
foot with a brier, or had a pin run in your hand 
by a mischievous girl, it was ten to one but the 
Doctor would advise amputation. Butinashort 
time, a brilliant idea entered the head of Corne- 
lius ; he determined to advance his fortunes in 
the world by means of a matrimonial alliance. 
“No matter how old or ugly, crabbed or 
crooked the woman may be,” said the Doctor, 





Y0Y was placed under his care and immediately | * Pronounced Englebrig)t. 
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Young Cornelius was not aware of 
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“if she has plenty of money, it is the only beau- 
ty, virtue or excellence, I shall ask of her.” 

Mr. Warner, the rich miller just died, 
and left two daughters, Lucr d Flarriet, 
with each a fortune of twenty thousand “@éllars. 
These girls were passably handsome, aid Bu- 
cretia possessed a shrewdness of intellect that 
was not likely to be imposed on by deceitful ap- 
pearances. However, the Doctor*resolyed to 
make his first attempts in this quarter. Having 
put ona suit of sables, to suit the solemnity of his 
calling, he paid the young ladies a visit,*as he 
had formerly been introduced to them at a “ par- 
ty.” The name and title of Dr. Englebrecht, 
together with a well made person, procured him 
a cordial reception ;—Harriet tormented the 
piano and Lucretia laughed and chatted with 
Cornelius. At the end of the first visit, the la- 
dies were unable to say which of them was the 
object of attraction. Had their fortunes been 
fess on a par, this point would have been indis- 
putable;—as it was, the Doctor had not the 
slightest preference for either. He determined 
to make his addresses where there was the great- 
est likelihood of success. 

“ Tucretia is the older,” thought Cornelius, 
“ but Harriet is more reserved; Lucretia seems 
to have less thought and probably less prudence ; 
so much the better for my plans.”—In short, he 
eoncluded to make the first attack on Lucretia. 
His visits to the Warner’s became frequent ;—a 
report rapidly flew over the neighbourhood that 
Dr. Englebrecht was about to be married to 
Miss Lucretia Warner. But a trifling circum- 
stance altered the aspect of affairs so much, 
that the gossips of the neighbourhood had shortly 
a new scheme of discourse. 

In the same village there lived ‘an old lady 
whose astonishing predictions of future events 
had spread her celebrity through a circuit of 
twenty or thirty miles. Who but Mrs. Graham 
could resolve the doubts of jealousy? who, but 
she, could relieve the tortures of absence, the 
apprehension of a rival, the dread of inconstan- 
cy,—and the thousand other evils that love is 
heir to?—Mrs. Graham was well instructed in 
all affairs of the heart that existed in the village, 
and like many other wise people, she profited by 
her information. 

One evening she was deeply engaged in un- 
folding the mysteries of futurity to two young 
ladies of our acquaintance, when a consequen- 
tial knocking at the door announced a new visi- 
tant. The two young ladies retired intoa back 
room, the darkness of which rendered them in- 
visible, although the door was left open and they 
sat immediately before it. 

But ere the new guest is made known, may 
we be excused for offering some remarks on the 
foreknowledge of.events? Reader, do not treat 
a belief in this science with contempt ;—among 
the ancients it was closely interwoven with their 
religion; they travelled hundreds of miles to 
consult the oracles, and no object was more ve- 
nerable to them than an old woman, seated on a 
three-legged stool and invested with the title of 
Pythoness. Did not the priestess of Apollo, at 
Delphos, often declare events that came to pass 
axactly as she foretold them?—Were not the 
prophecies of the sybils held in the highest esti- 
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mation at Rome ? and was not the coming of oy, 
Saviour foretold by these verses with almost as 
much precision as by any of the writings of Da- 
vid, Daniel, or Isaiah?—Do not be surprised 
therefore, if Dr. Cornelius Englebrecht believed 
in ¥aticination; much rather be surprised that 
so many persons of judgment should refuse thei; 
assent toa belief so rational and religious.—Yea 
verily, the Doctor had come to ascertain what 
happiness fate had in store for him; he was seat- 
ed,—-Mrs. Graham resumed her portentoys 
reen spectacles, the cards were cut, and the 
ollowing conversation ensued. 

“ I wish to know,” said the Doctor, “ whether 
I shall obtain a rich wife.’—Mrs. Graham in- 
spected the cards. 

“Ha, the queen of diamonds!” said the old 
lady, “ but followed immediately by the ace of 
spades ;—Sir, you will certainly obtain a rich 
wife”—Cornelius looked rapturously ; “ but,” 
continued the prophetess, “ a dreadful misfor- 
fortune will follow.””—The Doctor’s countenance 
was somewhat overcast, “ Let us hear it, Ma- 
dam, said he hastily. “The ace of spades fol- 
lowing the queen of diamonds,” said Mrs. Gra- 
ham, “ you will marry a rich woman, Dr. Engle- 
brecht, but your lady will die in less than a 
month after your marriage.” 

“ Well, but what is the misfortune you spoke 
of, Mrs. Graham ?’’—asked the Doctor. 

‘* Nothing worse than the death of your lady,’ 
said Mrs. Graham, coldly;—the Doctor's face 
again became illuminated by the pleasing reflec- 
tions of his mind. ‘ Can you tell me what per- 
son lam to marry?” said he. “I am not per- 
mitted to reveal that,’ she answered. A rust- 
ling was heard, and Dr. Englebrecht cast a has- 
ty and suspicious glance towards the inner 
apartment. “It is the wind moving the cur- 
tain,” said Mrs. Graham, who arose and entered 
the room as if to adjust some of the furniture — 
Dr. Englebrecht was profoundly wrapt in his 
own meditations. One of the young ladies whis- 
pered to Mrs. Graham,—* Teil him his wife will 
have red hair, a freckled face, and a high tem- 

er, but that her fortune will be 30,000 dollars.” 
The old woman signified her assent and return- 
ed to the chamber of audience. 

*‘ Why should you wish to know more than } 
have told you ?” said she to the Doctor—* we 
may sometimes know too much for our own hap- 
piness.”’ 

“If you would only give me some hints by 
which I could recognize the person when I see 
her,” said Cornelius, “it might save me much 
trouble and expenses.” 

“You may be displeased to hear,” answered 
Mrs. Graham. 

* Not at all,” replied Dr. Englebrecht. 

“She will have red hair,” replied Mrs. Graham. 

* Humph !—then it is neither Lucretia nor 
Harriet,” said the Doctor. 

“ Her face will be freckled,” said the old lady. 

“ Who can it be?” thought the Doctor,— 
know no rich woman answering that deser:p- 
tion.” 

“ She will have a high temper,” continued the 
sybil. 

"“ Red haired people generally have,” said the 
Doctor philosophically. 
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% But she will have thirty thousand dollars,” 
said Mrs.Graham. : : 

This was the only item in the inventory that 
seemed to interest the listener. He clapped his 
hands in extacy, started from his seat, and ac- 
tually kissed the old lady for her intelligence. 
He then laid down the customary fee and de- 

arted in the best humour imaginable. 

And now came forth from the other apartment 
Lucretia and Harriet Warner ;—they had been 
amused, if not interested, auditors, and the for- 
mer had — the fortune teller as was pre- 
viously related. Lucretia was a girl of acute 
intellect, though born in the vicinity of the Ca- 
toctin mountains ; she conceived a design to dis- 
appoint and punish her sordid and selfish admi- 
rer. The young lady had lately returned from 
a visit to Harper’s Ferry; at an inn, near that 
spot, she had noted a house maid, on whom the 
hand of nature had been liberal in bestowing al- 
most every species of deformity ; she determined 
to make this person the instrument of her ven- 
geance. This girl, whose name wasBetty Nor- 
ris, had a considerable share of native wit and 
a wonderful talent for mimicry, which Lucretia 
justly thought would make her still better adapt- 
ed to the purpose for which she intended her. 

The next morning Lucretia ordered out the 
carriage and drove directly to the aforemention- 
ed inn; she then invited Betty to be her compa- 
nion for a few days at her residence. Betty 
readily consented, and as Harper’s Ferry is no 
creat distance from the dwelling of the Warner’s, 
Lucretia had returned before the Doctor had 
discovered her absence. 

Indeed an unusual length of time had elapsed 
before that gentleman again visited the Misses 
Warner’s, as the predictions of Mrs. Graham 
had turned his views into a different channel.— 
One afternoon, however, he gave them a cere- 
monious call and found the ladies again in deep 
mourning, a dress they had recently thrown 
aside, as their father had now been deceased for 
more than a year. Cornelius discovered with 
increasing surprise, another female in the com- 
pany, arrayed in a still more melancholy cos- 
tume, though her clothes were of the richest ma- 
terials. This person had red hair, a freckled 
face and her countenance beiokened that a high 
lemper was no part of her deficiencies. The 
Doctor regarded her earnestly ; “ if she has 
30,000 dollars,” thought he, “ she is the very wo- 
man herself.” 

The object of his reflections now left the room 
with Harriet, and Lucretia took this opportuni- 
ty to tell him that their uncle had lately died in 
Hagerstown, and that their cousin Elizabeth had 
come to reside with them until her grief had 
somewhat subsided. ‘ She was his only child,” 
added Lucretia, “and his sole heiress ;—a for- 
tune of thirty thousand dollars is some compen- 
sation to the poor thing for being so homely.” 

“ Certainly it is ;” said Dr. Englebrecht, very 

thoughtfully. 
. A shrill voice was now heard, growing louder 
and louder as it approached the room where Lu- 
cretia and the Doctor sat. Presently Harriet 
and Elizabeth entered, the latter apparently in 
a terrible rage, her hair dishevelled and her 
countenance glowing with indignation. 
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“‘ 1’]] not stay in the house an hour longer,” ex- 


claimed Elizabeth, as she threw herself into a 
chair right opposite the Doctor, “ cousin Harriet 
affronted me, so she did, and [ will not put up 
with it.” 


“For heaven’s sake, Harriet, how could you 


affront cousin Elizabeth?” said Lucretia. 


“Tam sure,’ answered Harriet, ‘1 did not 


mean to offend her.” 


“ Yes, it was mean to offend me,” cried Eliza- 


beth, “‘ it was desperate mean, let me tell you, 
and I wont stand it, so I wont,—I wont stand it 
at all!” 


“ What did she say or do to you?” inquired 


Lucretia. 


“She had the impudence to tell me that red 


hair was not handsome, and I know she only said 
it out of spite, because I have ten thousand dol- 
lars more than she has;—she envies me, so she 
does.” 


So saying, Elizabeth arose and flew out of the 


room, shutting the door violently as she made her 
egress. “’Tobesure,” thought the Doctor, “ she 
has a high temper, but if she is to die in less than 
a month after our marriage, I shall not be much 
troubled with that.” The windings of fate were 
now perfectly evolved to the observation of Cor- 
nelius ;—he saw precisely what was to be his al- 
lotted portion. 
had the supreme felicity to find the charming 
Elizabeth alone.—Feliz qui potuit,—or in plain 
English,—happy is the man who can find the 
same advantage of being seated by the person he 
adores, with no prying eyes of curiosity upon 
him. Cornelius and Elizabeth soon became in- 
timate,—very intimate; in the course of a few 
weeks they were “all the world to each other.” 
The reader has probably discovered that our 


e soon repeated his visit and 


friend Cornelius was little troubled about the 


beau ideal of beauty or the romance of love ;—he 
looked for more solid advantages than these. 


Seated by Elizabeth, he often declared that he 
thought red was the most suitable colour in the 
world for hair, its appearance was so brilliant 


and lively. To his fancy, also, freckles were a 
great improvement to the complexion; a face of 
clear white gave him the same sensation of drea- 


riness as a large plain covered with snow. The 


damsel listened with all the appearances of sa- 


tisfaction to these peculiar sentiments. 

At length the Doctor determined to put the 
question; what doubting and debating precedes 
a declaration of love to an amiable object !— 


what a season of suspense!—what a period of 


palpitation !—After a suitable number of sighs 
and glances replete with tenderness, he told her 
in faultering accents, that there was but one 


thing in the world which could afford him happi- 
ness, and that was a union with herself. At first 


the maiden heard him with a countenance of 
extreme haughtiness, but melted at length by the 
fervor of his passion, she became more lenient 


and finally gave her consent to his wishes for an 


alliance. 

Cornelius was now at the acme of beatitude; 
he mounted his little rough skinned poney, and 
rode off to the county town to procure a license. 
“ Delays are dangerous!” thought the Doctor, 
“she may change her notions if I do not make 
haste to have the business settled.” On his way 
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he was obliged to cross the Monococy ;—the ri- 
ver is generally fordable, but when swelled by 
rains, there is nota more tempestuous current of 
the same dimensions in the union. Such was the 
case at that time, but Cornelius was in too much 
haste to attend to any thing but the projected 
wedding. The nag, who like Balaam’s steed, 
was capable of advising his master, paused on 
the brink of the stream, snorted and shook his 
head, as if to express his doubts of the practica- 
bility of crossing. But Cornelius mistook the 
nature of his misgivings and spurred him forward 
with great resolution. Ina very short time both 
horse and rider were floating rapidly down the 
river; the former, being more accustomed to the 
water, presently disengaged himself from the in- 
cumbrance of his master, and succeeded in 
reaching the shore in safety. 

Now would Cornelius willingly have bartered 
all the acres he expected with his wife for one 
square yard of barren rock to secure him a sub- 
stantial footing. At length, in one of the wind- 
ings of the crooked river, the good-natured cur- 
rent left him shoaled on a sand-bank, which he 
grasped with both hands as tenaciously as a 


crab does the agreeable bait of a sheep’s head or | 


fresh herring. From this unpleasant situation 
he was relieved by a fisherman, who drew him to 
the bank with a boat-hook, making an awful 
rent in the back of his new black coat. A good 
ducking might, in some cases, cure a love fit, 
but the passion of Cornelius was perfectly wa- 


ter proof; no sooner was he recovered from the | 


first shock of his immersion, than his thoughts 
reverted to the important business of matrimony. 

As he had learned from experience, however, 
that too much precipitance may be the parent of 
delays and disasters, he determined to proceed 
with a little more caution in future. He accord- 
ingly bargained with the fisherman to transport 
himself and his poney across the river in a scow. 
No further impediment presented itself,—the re- 
mainder of the journey was prosperous, the li- 
cense was procured, and Dr. Englebrecht re- 
turned to his own village to meet new adven- 
tures. 

The wedding day was appointed; the village 
gossips debated on the wisdom of the Doctor’s 
choice. Lucretia, Harriet and Elizabeth were 
discreet, they kept their own secret ; women can 
be silent when a piece of mischief is to be per- 
petrated. Dr. Englebrecht was occupied with 
the most pleasing anticipations; his was not the 
ordinary rapture of a lover about to be put in 
possession of his mistress. The nuptial ceremo- 
ny was to be performed at the dwelling of the 
Warner’s. When the blissful evening had ar- 
rived, the large hall was illuminated and an ele- 
gant entertainment was prepared; many guests 
were invited and circumstances seemed to pro- 
mise a joyful celebration. 

it was now that Lucretia began to question 
herself whether a jest might not possibly be car- 
ried too far; she had been justly offended at the 
avaricious views of the Doctor, but when she 
saw the offender in her power, the magnanimous 


girl was willing to forego more than half of her 
vengeance and put a stop to the matrimonial 


proceedings. 
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Lucretia’s warmest admirers; to him she ex. 
plained, in a few words, the trick she had put 
upon Dr. Englebrecht. Harding protested jt 
was too good a joke to be prematurely spoiled 
but finding her resolute in her intention to dis. 
close the scheme, he bade her. be quiet and he 
would take that business into his own hands,— 
Whereupon he approached the Doctor and con- 
gratulated him on his fortunate match, he prais- 
ed the quality of the land belonging to his bride, 
summed up the various items of her fortune and 
made it appear that she was worth at least ten 
thousand dollars more than common report had 
allotted her. 

“But, Doctor,’ added Mr. Harding, “ you 
have had a dangerous rival; young Cummings, 
who sits there by Elizabeth, was near obtaining 
the prize, and if you do not keep a sharp loo 
out, he will have her yet; [ see them casting very 
gracious glances at each other, and indeed he 
seems to occupy more of her attention than your- 
self. Women are full of variations and fancies,” 

Lucretia, who kept her eyes fixed on Corne- 
lius and supposing that Harding was unfolding 
her artifice, was surprised to see the Doctor rise 
| hastily, approach Elizabeth, take her hand, and 
lead her in front of the parson. The seat was 
| set, the book opened and the solemn rituals of 
| marriage commenced. Lucretia, who was one 
'of the bride’s maids, again attempted to inter- 
| fere, but Harding whispered to her that it was 
| useless ; for that the doctor would admit no just 
cause or inpediment why he and Elizabeth should 
not be joined together as in one. 

The ceremony proceeded, and Cornelius him- 
self was careful that nothing should be wanting 
to make the allegation indissoluble. He had 
noticed Lucretia’s agitation, but ascribed it toa 
far different origin. ‘She loves me,” thought 
Dr. Englebrecht, “well, if she remains single 
for a while, I may yet make a bargain with her. 
Twenty and thirty are fifty; fifty thousand dol- 
lars; an excellent negotiation!” The parson 
gave them his blessing and the company betook 
themselves to the festivities of the evening. 

In the midst of their conviviality, an old man 
opened the door and inquired for Betty Norris; 
the bride approached him, and he surprised most 
of the company by addressing her in these words. 

“ Betty, what are you doing with all that flum- 
mery on your back?—your mother is unwell 
and I have brought the cart to carry you home. 
You must give up your place at the Half Moon, 
as we cannot spare you any longer.” 

‘‘ The old man is mad,” said one of the guests. 

“ What does he say about the moon?” ask 
another. rene 

“ Not the full moon, only the half moon ;” said 
Lucretia,—* but Mr. Norris, you must know 
that Betty is married.” 

“ Married !—to whom?” 

“ To Dr. Englebrecht.” eye 

“ Dr. Devil-catcher!” cried Mr. Norris, pro 
fanely, “I would rather my daughter had mar 
ried a boot-black than the best doctor in the 
country.” 








presented to him “‘ her father.” 








Cornelius, who had heard this conversation 
imperfectly, now a proached the group and ei 
Among the company was a young| quired the cause of the altercation. Elizabeth 
man named Walter Harding, who was one of 
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“ Your father!” —.. the Doctor, in a 
yoice that sounded like the echo from a sepul- 
ars have been greatly deceived, Doctor,” 
said Harding, “ this lady turns out to be a maid 
servant from the Half Moon tavern at Harper’s 
Pensitis threw himself into a chair, kicked 
aver a card table, seized a huge plum-cake and 
discharged it at the head of the parson; he then 
grasped a bottle of that sort of cordial which is 
called “perfect love,” and inverted it over his 
own pericranium; the liquor, running down his 
distorted features, gave him the aspect of a de- 
mon, and exceedingly amused the thoughtless 
part of the spectators. He cut twenty other ex- 
travagant capers, and the guests began to think 
he was absolutely non compos; the parson en- 
sconced himself under a sofa and the ladies ga- 
thered themselves up in one corner of the room, 
uttering screams of the most dreadful apprehen- 
sion. By degrees, however, the Doctor became 
more composed, he took out his handkerchief, 
wiped his face, and looked round upon the com- 
pany with a most woful and disconsolate coun- 
tenance. Several persons endeavoured to con- 
sole him in his affliction, observing, that he 
might be certain of the lady herself, < Tthough he 
was disappointed in obtaining the fortune; but 
this suggestion seemed to give him no manner of 
comfort. 

Yet there was one consideration that was not 
altogether unsatisfactery to Cornelius; he had 
some hopes that the remainder of Mrs. Graham’s 
prophecy would be fulfilled, and that he would 
shortly become a widower. This was all that 
supported him in the tempest of adversity; but, 
alas, in this also was he doomed to be disappoint- 
ed. But some of those benign beings who watch 
over human affairs, and know when men have 
suffered enough to atone for their faults; . 
over-ruling divinity at length released him 
the horrors of his situation. After a lapse GES 
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years, his amiable spouse eloped with am 
pedlar and a diverce was obtained, to the entire 
satisfaction of all parties. Cornelius, being once 
more at liberty, had profitted so much by the so- 
litary lesson of Lucretia Warner, that instead of 
hunting another fortune, he became united toa 
maiden who had nothing to recommend her but 
hoaesty and industry, a pleasing person and a 
good character. But fortune, as well as fame, 
often flies from the pursuer and follows the steps 
of the fugitive. The dowager, Mrs. Englebrecht, 
had lost both of her children by the hand of death, 
and being herself about to depart this hfe, and 
struck with remorse, she made her will in favour 
oi Cornelius and restored him all the lands, tene- 
ments, goods and chattels, of which he had been 
deprived by her former manceuvering. Thus, 
the latter days of Dr. Englebrecht, (like those of 
the man of Uz,) were more prosperous than the 
lrst—-May the moral and application of our 
story remain with the reader. 
———— 


[n the whole course of my life, said Montes- 
quieu, | have never known any persons com- 
pletely despised, except those who keep bad 
company. 
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HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
ODE XX.—TO A FRIEND, 
INVITING HIM TO SUPPER. 
“ Vile potabis modicis sabinum,” &c. 
Poor thirsty soul, I know you get 
- But little liquor when you’re home, 
So if your gullet you would wet, 
rr : : 
To me this evening you may come. 
Think not I can afford to treat 
__ With fourth proof French, or costly wine; 
Nor think lll give you much to eat, 
*Tis not exactly in my line. 


{ am a bard—and that’s enough, 
_ What follows, every history tells, 
So if you wish your skin to stuff, 
You’d better visit somewhere else. 


But what I have I'll freely share, 

Deuce take me if a trump fi nig; 
You'll taste my bread and cheese and beer ; 

But not an ounce of lamb or pig. 
With neither beast I sympathize, 

No sheep nor hog is found in me, _ 
And as for pound-cakes, tarts and pies, 

They never with my health agree. 
Wine has a feverish effect, Mis 

But beer’s 4 wholesome sort of drink ; 
"Tis not the way to gain respect, __ 

To vend such notions you may think 
But they who tune their shallow brain 
_ To distespect for such a cause, 

Sull may they in that mind remam, 
Bat vex me net with their applause. 
I have a little keg of ale, 
A proper subject to discuss, 
On this to-night we may regale, 
And lords, perhaps, might envy us. 
Let not your resolution shake, 
At this announcement of my board ; 
I wish my fortunes, for your sake, 
Would grow as fast as Jonah’s gourd. 
Had I the meaus, you should command 
The dainties of each distant shore, 
And all our own luxuriant land 
Doth on her graceless children pour. 
:- While on the thoughtless, thankless herd, 
The gifts of Heav’n are siied in showers 
By us, with truth, "twill be averr’d 
That grace and gratitude are ours. 
We are like cocoa-nuts, my friend, 
No useless core within we hide, 
And if the salatly we offend, 
At least we have the worst—out-stde. 
et 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
Sketches from an Old Manuscript. 
No. II. 
“Tis a Tale of Blood.” ‘ 
Twas one night in December, cold and cheer. 
less as ever a December night could be. The 
rain pattered against the window, and the wind 
howled and moaned as it rushed along the streets, 
as though the spirit of the storm rode on the 
blast. a 

Little expecting a visit out on such a night, } 
had seated myself in an oldarm chair, with my feet 
(cased in a pair of slippers most particularly 
comfortable) over the grate, and with a cigar in 
my mouth, was drowned in meditation. 

And here, let me (en-passant, and for fear I 
should forget it.) pronounce a blessing on the in- 
ventor of cigars. Those delightful, consoling, 
soul-quieting, fragrant cigars, without which the 
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days of a bachelor would passin misery. And to 
thee especially, noble and ingenuous Sir Walter, 
let me return my thanks. What! though the cy- 
nic talks contemptuously of our making a chim- 
ney of our mouths, and the man of physic rails 
against them, hidden in the beautiful mazes of a 
cloud of smoke, we will laugh them to scorn. | 
could read theea homily,gentle friend,on the dear 
old arm chair I was sitting in, but I spare thee, and 
so “* En avaunt De Bracy,” | had been meditat- 
ing on various matters and things (which reader, 
if thou hast learned to swear by Saint Benedict, 
and bea bachelor, thou mayest imagine, but I 
will not delineate) until l had sunk into a drows 
torpor, somewhat resembling sleep, save that 
was. in a measure aware of what was passing 
around me. 

The clock struck twelve, and as its echoing 
sound died away amidst the roar of the elements, 
a knock at the door rang hke thunder through 
the hall. I sprang to my feet,and stood for a mo- 
ment in mute suspense; another, and another 
knock, louder even than the first followed. Who! 
what could it be, ’twas twelve o’clock, raining, 
blowing, storming, as though the spirit of evil was 
abroad. I had almost come to the sage conclu- 
sion that it was even belzebub himself, who was 
about to honour me with a visit. When another 
knock resounded through the house. Be thou 
man or devil, quoth I to myself, it were unchris- 
tian to keep thee longer out in the storm, and so 
if thou canst not rouse the servants I’ll even let 
thee in myself. So, taking a cane in my hand, I 
sallied forth to give him entrance; I am no cow- 
ard, but upon my soul [ always had a particular 
aversion to getting into a predicament, without 
having something where withal to get myself out 
of it. Therefore I took with me a cane. 

I opened the door; on the step stood a man 
cased in a dark cloak, having in his hat a high 
and dark plume. I gazed fora moment, upon the 
dark form, awaiting its question. What seek 
ye? | asked at length; he heeded me not, moved 
not, but stood wrapped in his own dark and in- 
scrutable thoughts. 

Again, and in a louder tone, I asked, “ what 
seek ye?’ He started as if from a reverie, 
sprang through the door, dashing me aside as 
though I had been a plaything in his grasp: with 
a feeling almost instinctive | slipped the bolt of 
the door, and was thus alone with my visitor. 

He stood before a light, and its rays fell upon 
his countenance, half covered as it was with his 
cloak. It was indeed a ghastly and terrible sight, 
there was a savage and deadly frown upon his 
brow, his eyes glared with almost demoniac wiid- 
ness, and his trame shook and trembled like a 
leaf. 

A cold shudder ran over me, a bolder man 
might well have shrunk from the glance of that 
haughty and fiery eye. Yet there was no canse 
for fear. 

There we stood gazing earnestly and sternly 
upon each other in death like stillness, neither 
spoke, scarcely did we breathe, it seemed as 
though I could have counted the ticking of the 
ald clock as we stood there. 

Suddenly his eye glanced more wildly, he start- 
ed back, threw off his hat and cloak, and stood 
before me Henry, lord of Leslie! I would have 
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spoken, but the words died on my tongue. The 
right sleeve of his coat was dripping with blood, 
his vest, coat, all were stained with the same 
deadly dye. “ Look on me, behold me Stanley,” 
hecried,“‘loathe, detest me, for am a murderer! 
“Good God!” I exclaimed, “Leslie, my friend, m 
brother, what mean ye, speak, in the name of 
heaven, tell me what you mean.” “ Ask me not 
peace, or thou wilt drive me mad.” Oh there is 
a buzy devil here, (placing his hand upon his 
heart, while a fearful change was on his face,) 
that bids me bury my sword in my bosom—but— 
go to—down—down—thou fiend—thou tempter 
and tormentor down,” and he fell back into a 
chair, powerless and exhausted. 

I went to him, — to him kindly, soothed him 
and he wept. ‘“ Ha! thou hast madea woman of 
me, Stanley, hold, 1 am a man again.” And his 
eye resumed its calm and haughty glance, and he 
spoke, cooly and calmly. ; 

Eight hours since, I met Sir Edward C— in 
a place well suited for a deed of blood. We were 
alone. To you, who, know the hatred he bore me 
I need not have said more. Yet I will tell you 
all. I reasoned with him in vain upon his hatred 
towards me; I even entreated him to pass on his 
way and leave me. Heaven knows [| would ra- 
ther have died than have slain him, and yet by 
my hand was he hurried into eternity. He called 
me coward, laughed to scorn the motives which 
actuated me, and, adding injury to insult, he as- 
persed my fame. 

I heard him with a smooth brow, and a heart 
on fire with anger. “ Pass on, Sir Edward, | hate 
ye not; I even respect ye, for your honour, and 
{ would not willingly imbrue my hands in thy 
blood.” ‘ Dastard! dost thou seek to shelter 
thee with such a plea as that—Out, coward, with 
thy steel,” and he struck me with the flat of his 
sword. Stung to fury with the insult, in a cursed 
moment I drew my sword, and we fought. 

He fell mortally wounded :—* Leslie,” he ex- 
claimed as I knelt over him, (vainly endeavour- 
ing to stop the blood which flowed in torrents 
from the wound I had inflicted,) “Leslie! I for- 
give thee, from my inmost soul I forgive ee, 
strive not to stanch my wound, too surely I fee 
that it is mortal. I was a fool, a madman, ob for- 

ive me!” “* Cease, cease, I pray ye, or ye WI 
reak my heart. Tis 1, C—— who needs for 
giveness.’’ 

“ No, no, no, itis I, Mary of Stanley! for whom 
I would have sacrificed thee, Leslie, thou wilt 
marry her; and may, may ye be happy together; 
God knows | loved her fondly, as mortal man 
might love, and yet she loved me not, she would 
not let me call her mine. Tell her, Leslie, (and 
he seized my hand in a convulsive grasp,) tell her, 
that with my body upon the earth, and my sous 
on the verge of eternity, I pray heaven to shower 
its blessings down upon her. Oh! God of mer: 
cy! Forgive, forgive, forgive.” And he died, ane 
1 knelt over his bloody form, and wept in agony- 
The night came on, and the storm aroused me 
from my grief. a 

Half of my senses instantly forsook their cita- 
del. When I arrived hither I believe I was deli- 

rious. But lam calm now—calm—gracious God- 

And he sat with his head buried in his hands, 

the very picture of despair. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


{ had made no comments, for I was fast resolv- 
ing in my mind the course I had to pursue. 

Were I to inform the duke of C of the 
death of his son, vengeance. might prompt him 
toa dire procedure. And yet it would not do to 
suffer the body of Sir Edward C—— to remain 
there where it was. : i 

My meditations were disturbed. Arising from 
his seat with a calm, placid, even cheerful coun- 
tenance, he said: ‘ Tell me now what course 
you think most proper for me: nay speak not if 
you would counsel flight; Harry of Leslie will 
not demean himself by flying, even from the ven- 

eance of a royal duke.” “ At least,” I said, “ If 
not flight, at least I would counsel*concealment.” 

“Not so by heavens. At the dawning of the 
morning I visit the duke of C——.” “ Good hea- 
yens, ye are now mad indeed.” “‘ Nay Stanley, I 
am not mad. Let us change my dress, and retire 
to rest, yet oh heavens, not to sleep.” 

And we did so, and all night I heard the Lord 
of Leslie striding with hasty and irregular steps 
over the floor of his chamber. 

To a haughty and susceptible soul like his, 
what must have been the misery of that night? 

The morning came, and the sun broke through 
the mantle of clouds, and drove them one by one 
back to the canopy of ancient night. 

[accompanied Leslie to the castle of C——. 
One glance at the ancient mansion sufficed to 
show that they knew, at least, a part of what we 
had to tell them. Servants with sorrowful looks 
were hurrying hither and thither; there were 
noble friends gathered around the portal, con- 
versing earnestly, but with sadness. 

An old man passed us from the hotse; Leslie 
caught hisarm. “ I must speak this instant with 
the duke.” “* You cannot, sir,” he replied. “ His 
son has been found severely wounded by an un- 
known hand, there is little hope of his life, and 
his father will not leave him.” ‘ God of heaven! 
[ thank thee,” exclaimed Leslie, and we left the 
castle. 

Sir Edward recovered slowly, and he still re- 
fused to inform his father who had brought him 
so nearly to his death. 

That which Leslie had deemed death, was a 
long trance of exhaustion and torpor. The cold 
air had congealed his blood, and a person passing 
had discovered him, and knowing who he was, 
had procured assistance and conveyed him home. 

Three weeks afterwards Leslie was married 
to my sister Mary. They were a noble couple, 
une ull who looked on them gazed with admira- 

ion. 

They were married, and I stood by and laughed 
at them, and swore by Saint Benedict that I should 
ho particular objection to being in Leslie’s 
Situahon, 

Ob ye bachelors, who drink wine, and smoke 


cigars, who sit at night with your feet elevated 

‘0 belore the fire that they may get comfortably 

toasted, go, ye, one and all, and get married. 
A. L. S. 





-—_——-—- 

is rom social intercourse, are derived some of 
the highest enjoyments of life—where there is a 
‘Tec interchange of sentiments, the mind acquires 
new ideas; and by a frequent exercise of its 
rowers, the understanding gains fresh vigor. 
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Written for the Casket. 
LIBERTY AND REVOLUTIONS. 


Immortal Washington! to thee they pour 

A grateful tribute on thy natal hour. 

Why strike the lyre to Liberty, andtwino 

Wreaths for her triumphs,—-for they all are thine. 

Wooed by thy virtues to the haunts of men, 

From mountain precipice and rugged glen, 

She bade thee vindicate the rights of man, 

And in her peerless march ’twas thine to lead the van. 
Jln Ode. 

Let us pause for a moment, and contemplate 
the grand march of revolution and liberty which 
has already pues the page of the history of 
our times with the greatest crimes of oppres- 
sion, and the most glorious achievements of 
the patriot that ever despot had to mourn, or the 
world toadmire. Knowledge,the inclined plane 
of power and the lever of liberty, hath gone 
abroad in our age, and it has awakened the 
world from the deep slumber of slavery, in which 
it had reposed for ages—it hath roused it to its 
wrongs, and behold! thrones are crumbling, and 
crowns crushing beneath the wheels of the car 
of the patriots and pioneers of liberty. The love 
of liberty is inherent in every creature that 
breathes and basks in the sunbeam of heaven— 
every animal that flies in the air, floats in the 
ocean, and ambulates the earth. The beautiful 
bird that droops its plumage in the cage, pines 
for the open field and flowery grove, where it 
may sing its song to its paramour, and lave its 
pinions in the light of heaven. Who hath not 
seen the tear start from the eyé, and distened to 
the anguish of that gentle creature which gives 
us its milk, as it mourned over theffSpring of its 
love, imolated on the altar of the rapciiigg 
petite of man? The meanest reptile of theTield, 
and the noblest beast of the forest, either files in 
terror from its tyrant, or repels the oppression 
that would rob its free limbs of liberty. Who 
hath not seen the majestic lion, the noblest of his 
nature, strike, in his shame, the bars of his 
bondage ; and who hath not heard him groan in 
agony at his degraded destiny? Who hath not 
heard of the huge elephant, whose noble and na- 
tural disposition is, to protect the oppressed and 
punish the oppressor—the generous creature that 
never received a benefit without giving some to- 
ken of gratitude, and never met an enemy with- 
out marking him for vengeance. 

The mind of man illuminated with knowledge 
naturally sighs to be free. Infernal tyranny, 
like the demon of desolation, hath for ages tram- 

led on the glory of the world, and ‘bowed in 
bondage the noblést of the earth. For some 
centuries feudal despotism seems to have been 
emerging, like the phcaenix, from the ashes of 
ages; but the argus eye of Liberty’s eagle hath 
been watchful—the patriot hath seen the power 
of the tyrant prestrated, his grandeur degraded, 
and hath laughed him to scorn as he tumbled 
from his throne, and the very attributes of his 
greatness became the instruments of his inglo- 
rious fall; the very splendours of his dignity 
only serving to cast a melancholy gloom on his 
disgrace. 

W hat is man, when his neck is beneath the foot 
of the despot, decked and adorned with the spoils 
of his own industry? Misery hath ever marked 
the march of despotism, and despotism hath ever 
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darkened the sunlight of liberty and learning. 
Europe hath groaned for centuries under the 
yoke of oppression, and the spirit which sprang 
from the entombed tyrants of the feudal times; 
she hath sunk beneath the added chain which 
even infernal superstition had left unriveted. 
And will man, in ignorance, still continue to 
weep over his wrongs, and worship, through 
fear, his oppressor? Nay; the flame of revolu- 
tion is bursting and blazing in the capitals of 
Europe; a torrent more turbulent and terrible 
than Niagara is tumbling from the Pyrenees and 
the Alps; the torch of civil war is streaming in 
the streets of those cities; and the world looks 
on in amaze, as the splendid meteor of monarchy 
goes down, and the orb of emancipation lingers 
or a moment, to illuminate the ruins beneath it. 
Patriots are preaching, and as a necessary con- 
sequence, tyrants are trembling for the stability 
of their thrones, which in a moment may be 
blasted; and for the safety of their empires, 
which in a moment may be metamorphosed. 
Patriot pilgrims have travelled to other climes, 
to propagate the doctrine of liberty. It hath 
been foretold by one of these pilgrims, that des- 
otism, ere long, must irrevocably meet its down- 
al. I mean Byron, the benevolent and brilliant 
Byron, who immolated his own life on the altar of 
the liberties of Greece, and left to posterity the 
melancholy memorials of his mind and his mar- 
—— es, Byron the benevolent, who aided 
reece with his gold, and her congress with his 
counsels ; who gave her warriors a lesson of for- 
bearance, and by his own beautiful example, 
taught the faithless Moslem to be merciful. As 
he was a lover of liberty, I admire him for his 
devotion, and I mourn over his doom. I have 
garlands for his grave, | have glory for his pa- 
triotism, pity for his foibles, and unfading laurels 
for his genius and his fame. Greece was the 
shrine of his glory; Greece was the beacon of 
his boyish pleasures. The fame of her ancient 
philosophy had reached his ear; her forgotten 
temples, trophies, and triumphs mingled with his 
midnight reveries, anfl imparted a melancholy 
softness to his song. Peace be to his illustrious 
shade ! 

Liberty hath already erected her altars in the 
very gardens of the globe, and the genius of the 
world will ere long worship at her feet. France 
no longer mourns over the mausoleum of her 
liberties, nor weeps at the grave of her glory; 
but like time surveying the trophies of his tri- 
umphant arm, she stands upon the tombs of her 
tyrants, and flourishes over’ the relics and frag- 
ments of fallen despotism. 

Let us pause again, for a moment, and con- 
template that mighty tragedian, the terrible 
scourge of Europe, who crushed, at his caprice, 
the thrones of the mighty, and dashed crowns, 
like playthings, from the heads of a whole heca- 
tomb of tyrants. In Ais eye, tyranny had made 
a wilderness of the world and solitude of so- 
ciety ; in his view, the very virtues and attributes 
of man had fallen before the idol of ambition and 
the car of crime. So daring were his deeds in 
the path of desolation, and so brilliant the mo- 
numents and landmarks of his labours, that the 
wondering world knew not whether to censure 
or celebrate—to immortalize or mourn. At the 
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same time that he was the very angel of death 
to despotism, he was unsurpassed in usurpation 

and in the assumption of unacknowledged power, 
He not only made himself master of papal su. 

premacy, and seated himself in the palace of the 
popes; he not only made Paris the seat of the 
sciences.and the arts, and crowned her the mis- 

tress of all te but he stretched his sub- 

duing arm over Egypt and the isles, till the Arab 

and the Ethiop bowed in bondage, and the tri- 

umphs,of Alexander became the trophies of the 

modern Hercules. Yet, wonderful paradox! he 

was a friend to liberty; and, like Alexander, 

who built seventy cities, he was a benefactor to 

man. A 

The splendid works of Napoleon’s genius will 

live, when even his fame, like a phantom, shall 

be seen through the long telescope of time. The 

very page of history which records the creations 

of his genius, will be a mirror, in which posterity 

will perceive the reflection of his fame, and his 

fortunate and fearful, and, may I not say bis un- 

rivalled career. 

Is there any proof of this? Let the sciences, 
let the arts, let architecture answer. The ge- 
nius of Architecture, groaning for ages beneath 
the fragments of fallen Rome, was revived and 
reanimated to gaze with astonishment on that 
mighty work, the Simplon, and not more to ad- 
mire that monument of the times, than the lofty 
mind that achieved it. It was like his own giant 
genius, standing alone in its grandeur, unique in 
its sublimity, and too mighty to hold communion 
with the meaner objects that surrounded it. 

Phidias, proposed to make a statue of Alexan- 
der out of Mount Athos, holding in one hand a 
beautiful river, embellished with bridges and 
villages, and in the other a superb city, suspend- 
ed midway, as it were, between the grandeur of 
the earth and the glory of heaven. The idea was 
magnificently sublime in its conception, and the 
work would have been wonderfully grand in its 
creation and execution. It would have been al- 
most a hyperbola on the plastic hand of heaven; 
it would have been almost a mockery of the ma- 
Jesty of the Creator; and it would have been a 
model to the sculptor ever after. In wonder it 
would have exceeded the walls of Babylon; in 
its magnitude, durability and pomp, it would have 
surpassed the pyramics of Egypt; and in Its cu- 
rious creation, it would have far eclipsed even 
the wonderful Colossus at Rhodes. Yet, as it 
was only conceived, and not created, it cannot 
compare with the Simplon, a vast marble sie 4 
with its mountain base and cloud-capt battle 
ments, carved out of the eternal adamant of the 
Alps. Around its wreathed summit the blue 
lightnings leap, and far below, gushing from the 
rocks, the roar of the torrent ascends as it tum- 
bles from chasm to chasm, dashing and dazzling 
the eye of the beholder, till it unites with another, 
and with increased momentum, leaps into - 
foaming abyss below. This is not the reverie 0 
fancy, but the 4 picture of its own peerless 
sublimity. Hannibal, the glory of Carthage, a0 
the terror of Rome, crossed the same grand nis 
gloomy barrier; but he left no memorial of his 
track, and no monument of his march. F 

The reader must excuse me for so often alluc- 





ing to and dwelling on the character of the great 
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LIBERTY AND REVOLUTIONS. 





Alcides of Europe, the “ man without a model,” 
” 44 per emphatically the telegraph of the 
times in which he ee and to posterity, of all 
s transpired. 

te wait leave the great tragedian at his 
home of St. Helena; we will leave him contem- 
plating the spectres of his departed triumphs, as 
they rise from the tomb of his incarcerated glory. 
We will leave the high priest of power to the 
silence and solitude of the grave, which humbles 
and covers alike the proud achievements of the 
patriot, and the unhallowed deeds of the despot. 

In France, Liberty hath already lighted the 
funeral pyre ef oppression, with a brand snatch- 
ed from the former ruins of her temple, and con- 


sioned her oppressors to the same dungeon which 
they had prepared for the patriot. But let her 


hands never reek with their blood. They have 
fallen, ay, fallen so low, that humanity cannot 
refuse a tear, nor pity the tribute of a sigh. Bu- 
ried in the dark and solitary cells of St. Michael, 
on the coast of Normandy, they are for ever lost 
to the world; their wives and their children 
stripped of wealth, of title, of honours, and pri- 
vileges, with no friend to mourn or alleviate their 
sorrows. Even the marriage tie, which bound 
them to the loved one of the earth, the charm of 
their existence, that too is dissolved, and all else, 
save a bare subsistence. Dead, and yet full of 
life; buried, and yet conscious of the miseries of 
mortality. 

Such is patriotism’s tribute to tyranny, and, 
such as it 1s, certainly just. What a lesson is 
their fate calculated to teach to the tools of ty- 
rants! Even Cardinal Wolsey, the pander of a 
prince whose heart was adamant, fell not from 
such a height, stained with such crimes as these, 
the cliampions of the gray-headed Charles. But 
well may they sympathise with him, and with him 
exclaim 

O, father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
ls come to lay his weary bones among ye; 
Give him a little earth for charity !” 

From sunny France, already roused from the 
deepof slavery, let us turn, in tears, to unhappy 
[reland, the home of patriotism, and of the proud- 
est virtues that deck the mind or adorn the hu- 
man heart. Ireland, the clime of generosity and 
reason; of grossness and grandeur. Ay, let us 
turn to that isle of the ocean, where nature 
seers to have scattered all her beauties and 
blandishments, and sown, in her profusion, all 
the elements of talent and turpitude. That isle, 
the very Eden of eloquence, and the very cradle 
oi all that is calculated to shine; the birth place 
at O'Connell, Curran, and Phillips; of Wolf 
lone, and Wellington, and Goldsmith, and Em- 
met—that land still mourns her unmitigated mi- 
me groans beneath the yoke of servitude 
and toil, 

: had rather be like O’Connel, throned in the 
carts of his countrymen, than wear the robe of 
that royalty that stamps her sons traitors, if they 
iurmur at the mandates of tyranny. But the 
“aring sons of Ireland and of liberty have at- 
‘emptied to tear asunder the cords of tyranny 
Which bound them, and alas! the blood of many 
‘ Patriotic heart has paid the penalty of out- 
raged royalty. Emmet, the eloquent and un- 
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daunted Emmet, died on the scaffold, the victim 
of valour and the vengeance of imperial pride. 
His daring hand aspired to throw off the yoke, 
and gather for himself the unfading laurels of 
liberty: but the beacon blazed too soon ; and the 
bleaking buzzard of oppression saw the light of 
its own too precipitate pyre. Alas! fancy pour- 
trays that interesting and ill-fated youth in his 
dungeon, leaning, in melancholy mood, against 
the wall which he is never to pass, but as a cri- 
minal or a corse. See! the massive door swings 
back, and his beautiful betrothed, his weepi 
and widowed love, rushes wildly to his arms, an 
their souls, for a moment, are mingled in the 
ecstacy of misery! ‘“ Oh, vindicate my memo- 
ry,” he cries, “ when I am mouldering in the 
tomb of detraction! Remember me in solitude 
and society; and sometimes visit the scenes 
where we have so often wandered; and weep for 
him who can wake not at your sorrows, nor wor- 
ship your charms!” Fancy, too, pourtrays the 
brave Tone, the dauntless 7 eodore W olf Tone, 
condemned to the dungeon which hold the des- 
pot, to pine and perish by his own hand. But 
the theme is too melancholy ; his sorrows are too 
touching and tearful to be related to the gay. 

O Erin! what have thy children not suffered 
for thee! Though they have merged from the 
mountain of bigotry and religious persecution, 
they still groan under the pressure of civil dis- 
ability. 

Did I say religious persecution? Oh, no, Re- 
ligion, heaven descended Religion, never was a 
despot; never persecuted and oppressed. *Tis 
hers to soothe and to soften, the harbinger of li- 
berty and love. It is the base-begotten bigotry, 
sprung from the adulterous connection of church 
and state, that walks abroad in royal robes, and 
assumes in itself the attributes of the arbiter of 
faith ;—it is this, which for ages hath oppressed 
the Eden isle, and persecuted the altar at which 
her sons bowed down in adoration. Unhappy 
[reland! while her heroic sons have poured into the 
lap of England her valour and virtue, her talent 
and treasure, that she might carry her thunder 
triumphantly over the ocean; while her brave 
children have battled for liberty in foreign lands, 
and seen the flag of victory waving proudly on 
the walls of the tyrant, she alone still pines in 
bondage, her chain alone remains unbroken.— 
Never can the American, while memory remains 
to record their deeds, forget the heroic devotion 
and daring intrepidity of the heroes of Ireland, 
during our own unrivalled revolution; that revo- 
lution which will continue to the latest posterity, 
the model of all attemptsatemancipation. The 
feats performed by the sons of Erin at German- 
town and Trenton, at Brandywine, and Balti- 
more, and Orleans, shall be treasured on me- 
mory’s marble tablet, and transmitted in golden 
characters; to the monument which records the 
nation’s renown, and the decalogue of liberty. 
And here, in this garden of the west, where re- 
volution first rose in fire, and went down in free- 
dom with the ruins and relics of oppression; 
here, in this western world, where the beacon of 
liberty first blazed, and the rainbow of freedom 
rose on the cloud of war; yes, heré, in this land 
of aspiring hope, where innocence is equity and 
talent is triumph, the “‘ exile of Erin” finds a 
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home, where his youth may be crowned with hap- 
piness, and the sun of life’s evening go down, in 
the unmolested hope of eget oa f 

How must the guardian angel of Erin mourn, 
and turn with tearful eye, when she beholds 
England sending her ministers of mercy, her 
light of religion and learning, to other climes, 
and Savtonng freedom of other countries, 
yet turning with a cold § ance to the very Eden 
of the ocean; to Ireland, the clime of glorious 
recollections, and illustrious renown. 

Nor has the bosom of Ireland alone been 
blasted by the simoom of slavery. Turn to Po- 
land, and it is apparent; turn to Italy, and it is 
evident. There y has been thundered 
from the fallen throne of the Poles, and not less 
from the gy of the popes, reared upon the 
ruins of the once glorious city of the Czsars. 
Italy, the clime of every science that can ac- 
complish, and every deed that could adorn; the 
first dream of the scholar, and the last track of 
the traveller, has been sunk for ages, beneath 
not only the ruins of her columns and temples, 
but even the trophies of her intelligence. And 
Poland, the clime of Kosciusko and Sobieski, 
hath not only seen her patriots doomed to the 
loathsome dungeon and languishing in the deserts 
of Siberia; not only seen her rack fed to fatness, 
and her princes made to grace the pageant of 
Catharine; but she hath seen herself the victim 
of legal plunder and legitimate piracy. Shehath 
seen the czar idly surveying her trampled pride, 
like the pirate Gibbs, contemplating the ruins of 
Carthage. 

But Poland hath at length arisen, and rent 
asunder, with a giant arm, her inglorious chains ; 
and she hath met the locust legions of the auto- 
crat, who hath threatened to immolate whole he- 
catombs of her traitors en the pyre of rapacious 
ambition. She is in arms; and even her maids 
and matrons have given up their brilliants, and 
their beautiful wives, and women of all ranks, 
turned out in the tide of war. Oh, for another 
Kosciusko, to lead her beauties to battle and her 
sons to liberty! But alas! the friend of Wash- 
ington lies low on the pillow of fame; he sleeps 
between the tombs of the illustrious Sobieski and 
Poniatowski. He hears not the call of his brave 
countrymen, nor the clash and death-song of 
battle : 

His blade leaps not at the long, loud cry, 

Nor starts and streams with a crimson dye; 

He shouts no “ Charge !”’ nor the brave line heads ; 

For he lies in the grave of his glorious deeds. 
Ay, he slumbers in glory’s grave; he lies mute 
and motionless, but mighty still. The hero, bow- 

_ ing at his shrine, feels the inspiration of his va- 

lour, and battles for liberty. His very name is the 
watchword of war; and were his statue fixed 
upon the walls of Warsaw, the last Pole would 
perish, or place the flag of triumph on the tem- 
ple of Freedom. He would wrap the Russians 
in the fires of the capitol, and fall himself be- 
neath the ruins, or rise in majesty, in the car of 
glorious emancipation. 

The brave of all nations are about to erectea 
monument over the remains of Kosciusko. But 
such a man needs no monument, for his fame is 
immortal. His monument is mental, more last- 


THE WAIL OF THE TYROL. 


The page of history is his cenotaph, which time 
cannot tarnish, nor tyranny obliterate ; the page 
of history is the record of his renown, with which 
posterity shall be familiar ; and the approval of 
posterity shall be his reward, which time nor ty- 


rants cannot confiscate. 
MILFORD BARD. 
a 
THE WAIL OF THE TYROL. 


‘When I visited the Tyrol,” says a French traveller, “| 
asked a peasant why the people were all in mourning — 
‘ Look at our towns,’ replied he, ‘ you see they are in ashes, 
and can you still ask me why we are in mourning? ” 


I weep not for my father, although his silver hair 

Far off, on the silent battle field, streams on the putrid air; 
I mourn not for my bright-eyed boy, so beautiful and brave, 
Although my all of pride and hope is with him in the grave. 


I wail not o’er my mother—I weep not for my home— 
Though they say that broken-hearted she has sunk into the 


tomb ; ‘ : 

And it, my own loved cottage, the fairest in the vale, 

Its — sweep—yet I heed it not !—on every mountain 
gale. 


I weep not for the trusty friends which war has swept away, 

Though my gallant brothers all are dead—and my sisters, 
where are they vos 

And she, my bosom s cherished one,—Oh, tell me, where 
is sne:! 

Alas! alas !—forever lost to life, to love, and me. 


Ah little thought she when I play’d my plaintive parting 
strain, 

And wreath’d my floweret in her hair, we-ne’er should 
meet again! 

That floweret now is wither’d—and so is every joy! 

But ’tis not that—oh, ’tis not that which prompts this cease- 
less sigh! 


No! witness righteous Heaven, and you my spirit-sires, 

Who weep your children’s woes, and watch o’er freedom’s 
fading fires ! 

No selfish tear shal] stain my cheek when my coungy bids 
me wail, 

When there’s blood on every mountain-top and woe 
every vale. 

The rights that play’d a thousand years around our moun- 
tain’s brow, 

Lie drown’d—O, woe to the tyrant-horde !—in their cham- 
pion’s life blood now, 

The ploughshare of oppression my country’s breast has torn, 

Now can you bid me stay my tears? or ask for what | 
mourn ? 


ll weep no more! Why should I weep? Is the Spint of 
Freedom dead ¢ : 

No; we’ll change the hue of sorrow soon from the black to 
the bloody red ; ‘ee A 

Our bale fires bright from every hill their signal blaze shal 


fling, : i 
And the shout of the free, and the shriek of the foe, through 
our shudd’ring vales shall sing. 


I'll weep no more! the moment comes ; and soon, ay S000 
again b 

In the blood of our country’s tyrant lords we'll wash ou! 
every stain, . : rq 

And the shout of the free sha}l wildly ring from mountain 
top to shore, é mn. 

And the peasant shall joy in his chainless hill, and the Ty: 
rol wail no more! 

* The Tyrollese peasant never leaves his mountains - 
his mistress without placing the flower forget-me-not In dit 
hair, and playing on his rustic bagpipe some plaintive 
ty.-—Shoberl’s Austria. 


He who has genius and eloquence sufficient to 
cover or excuse his errors, yet extenuates not, 
but rather excuses himself, and unequivocally 
confesses guilt,approaches the circle of immor 





ing than marble, and more immutable than brass. 


tals.— Lavater. 
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STANDARD NOVELS. 


cranparp Novers, No. Ill. The Spy, by the 
Author of ** The Pilot!” 

This novel is the Waverley of Mr. Cooper; 
that is to say, it is the first of that series of na- 
tional tales to which the great American novellist 
is indebted for an eminence inferior only to the 
celebrity of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Cooper has 
pursued the safest path to fame; he has devoted 
himself to the illustration of the annals of his na- 
tive country; and to this devotion, aided by his 
individual genius, is his great success to be, at- 
tributed. No man can write with so much spirit 
and truth about foreign scenes, and manners, and 
events, as about those which belong to home ; 
and accordingly, the nationality of Mr. Cooper 
is one of his chiet merits. To this universal claim 
upon attention is added the desire which readers 
in this part of the globe have, to be acquainted 
with incidents which, in every sense, possess the 
charm of novelty; and it cannot be denied that 
the presentments of the transatlantic novellist, 
have this attraction in the most eminent degree. 

The present edition of “ The Spy” deserves the 
attention of the reader in no rng ak ag) In 
many respects it may be a new book, inasmuch 
as the author has embodied in it all the informa- 
tion which time has put in his power, and has not 
only revised the style in every page, but added 
throughout a number of Illustrative Notes, which 
are to the last degree important. To these at- 
tractions, which are peculiar to this edition, Mr. 
Cooper has added a new Introduction, from 
which, as we consider it to be interesting to all 
readers, we extract the following passage expla- 
natory of the circumstance which induced the 
writer to compose a novel, ‘“* which proved to be 
what he little foresaw at the time, the first of a 
tolerably long series.” 

“Many years since, the writer of those vo- 
lumes was at the residence of an illustrious man, 
wlio was remarkable for an exhibition of the 
quality just named (patriotism) during the dark- 
est days of the American Revolution, as well as 
for the high trusts he discharged throughout that 
memorable period. The discourse turned upon 
the effects which great political excitement pro- 
duced on character, and the purifying conse- 
quences of love of country when that sentiment 
is powerfully awakened in a people. He who 
from his years, his services, and his knowledge 
of men, was best qualified to take the lead in 
such a conversation, was the principal speaker. 
After dwelling on the marked manner in which 
the great struggle of the nation during the war of 
1/6, had given a new and honourable direction 
‘othe thoughts and practices of multitudes, whose 
ume had formerly been engrossed by the most 
vulvar concerns of life, he illustrated his opinion 
oy relating an anecdote, the truth of which he 
could attest, as a personal actor. 

; The dispute between England and the United 

States of America, though not strictly a family 

quarrel, had many of the features of a civil war. 

ough the people of the latter were never pro- 
perly and constitutionally subject to the people 
othe former, the inhabitants of both countries 
allegiance toa common king. As the Ame- 
"ans, as a nation, disavowed this allegiance, 
itd as the English chose to support their sove- 
‘gn in the attempt to regain his power, most of 
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the feelings of an internal struggle were involved 
in the conflict. A large proportion of the emi- 

ants from Europe, then established in the co- 
onies, took part with the crown; and there were 
many districts in which their influence, united to 
that of the Americans who refused to throw away 
their allegiance, gave a decided preponderance 
to the royal cause. America was then too young, 
and too much in need of every heart and hand, 
to regard these partial divisions, small as they 
were in actual amount, with indifference. The 
evil was greatly increased by the activity of the 
English in profiting by these internal dissensions ; 
at it became doubly serious when it was found 
that attempts were made to raise corps of pro- 
vincial troops, who were to be banded with those 
from Europe, to reduce the young republics to 
subjection. Congress named an especial and a 
secret committee for the express purpose of de- 
feating this object. Of this committee Mr. ——, 
the narrator of the anecdote, was the chairman. 

“In the discharge of the novel duties which 
had now devolved on him, Mr. —— had occasion 
to employ an agent whose services differed but 
little from those of a common spy. This man, as 
will easily be understood, belonged to a condition 
in life which rendered him the least reluctant to 
appear in so equivocal a character. He was 
poor, ignorant, so far as the usual instruction was 
concerned, but cool, shrewd, and fearless by na- 
ture. 
the country the agents of the crown were making 
their secret efforts to embody men.—to repair to 
the place, enlist, appear zealous in the cause he 
affected to serve, and otherwise to get possession 
of as many of the secrets of the enemy as possible. 
These he of course communicated to his employ- 
ers, who took all the means in their power to 
counteract the plans of the English and frequent- 
ly with great success. 

‘* It will readily be conceived that a service lilke 
this was attended with great personal hazard. In 
addition to the danger of discovery, there was the 
daily risk of falling into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans themselves, who invariably visited sins of 
this nature more severely on the natives of the 
country than on the Europeans who fellinto their 
hands. In fact, the agent of Mr. —— was seve- 
ral times arrested by the local authorities, and in 
one instance he was actually condemned by his 
exasperated countrymen tothe gallows. Speedy 
and private orders to his gaoler alone saved him 
from an ignominious death. He was permitted 
to escape; and this seeming, and indeed actual 
peril was of great aid in supporting his assume 
character among the English.—-By the Ameri- 
cans, in his little sphere, he was denounced as a 
bold and inveterate tory. In this manner he con- 
tinued to serve his country in secret during the 
early years of the struggle, hourly environed by 
danger, and the constant subject of unmerited 
opprobrium. 

“In the year —— Mr. —— was named te a 
high and honorable employment at a European 
court. Before vacating his seat in Congress, he 
reported to that body an outline of the circum- 
stances related, suppressing the name of his 
agent from policy, and demanding an appropria- 
tion in behalf of a man who had been of so much 
use at so great personal risk. A suitable sum 


It was his office to learn in what part of 
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THE HARP OF 






was voted, and its delivery was confided to the 
chairman of the secret committee. They met 
in a wood at midnight. Here Mr. —— compli- 
mented his companion on his fidelity and adroit- 
ness; explained the necessity of their communi- 
cations being closed; and finally tendered the 
money. ‘The other drew back, and declined re- 
ceiving it. ‘The country has need of all its 
means,’ he said, ‘and as for myself, I can work, 
or gain a livelihood in various ways.’ Persuasion 
was useless, for patriotism was uppermost in the 
heart of this remarkable individual; and Mr. 
—— departed, bearing with him the gold he had 
brought, and a deep age $l for the man’'who had 
so long hazarded his life, unrequited, for the 
cause they served in common. 
: faespche ss anne 
Written for the Casket. 
THE HARP OF THE HEART, 
ADDRESSED TO * * * * * * 


O the Harr or tHe Heart, how delightful its numbers, 
When they sigh o’er the soul like the songs of the past, 

Like the murmurs that mingle in summer’s soft slumbers, 
That wake us to weep o’er our pleasures at last; 


That wake us to weep o’er the flight of emotions 
That fled on the wings of the wondering dawn; 

That wake us to worship, but not in devotion 
Like that which we felt in days that are gone. 


O well I remember when first in my childhood, 
The strains of that harp ever hatlow’d since then, 
Woke the cord ofmy heart in my own native wildwood, 
Andi wished nothing else but to hear it again. 
And oft in the hours of glee and of gladness, 
It came tike Molean echoes afar; 
And oft in the moments of sorrow end sadness, 
It sotten’d my soul like the Grecian guitar. 


But its tones were as yet like the south breezes stealing 
Along the lone strings ef some neglected lyre, 

Till childhood had mingled with manhood, revealing 

The heart’s hallow’d feelings and love’s holy fire. 

*T was a cali surnmer’s eve as I wantonly wander’d 
Along a green glade, ina grotto | spied 

A fairy young being who pensively ponder’d 
O’er the beautiful boy and the harp at her side.— 


She was beauty itself—on her form and her features 
Sat majesty, modesty, grandeur and grace; 

And O, even fancy’s most charming of creatures 
Gould never have equalled her exquisite face. 


Her loose locks fell back, and her long lucid fingers 
Touch’d the harp, and | started—! could not tell why; 
And O even yet that delicious lay lingers, 
Whenever I think of that harp with a sigh. 


And it seem’d, as the strain thro? my bosom. was stealing, 
That lite became bright as the blessings above ; 

O how little 1 knew that that first happy feeling 
Was the young dream of bliss and the banquet of love. 


And oft dij she smile as she mark’d the emotion 
Her music had made to my bosom first known; 
For the feeling that bow’d down my heart in devotion, 
Was as touching and tender and sweet to her own. 





But one day as she touch’d the bright harp, lo! to sorrow 
It woke, and the sweetest cord broke with the strain, 
And .never could other hands aught from it borrow, 
It never could wake to worship again. 


Nor has life been so bright since those harp-springs were 
parted, 
_O no, tor the world has to me been a waste; 
The sigh has been mine and the tear too has started, 
Whenever that harp in my path has been placed. 


Yet oft even now do I hear the winds sighing 
Along its loose chords that unbroken remain: 
Even now o’er my soul its sad music is dying. 
death would be sweet but to wake it pean 





THE HEART. 


But once, O, but once ean its wild notes awaken 
The heart to that feeling which comes from above: 

O fain would I be by the world all forsaken, 
To die with the harp in the arms that L love. 


But farewell to the harp of the heart and forever, 
The days are long gone when its song my soul won. 
My heari’s cord is broken, and never, no never 
Can it vibrate again to the harp that’s undone. 


O cold, cold and dark is this life without beauty, 
For love is its light and the base of all bliss ; 

If woman but smile there is pleasure in duty, 
For there’s hope in her eye, and heav’n in her kiss. 


Thus sang a youth at evening’s hour, 
Far from his own lov’d Sands, 
As lone he sat in beauty’s bower, 
And on the silver sands ;-— 
Drew sweet mementos of the past, 
And o’er the waste of waters cast 
His longing eye, and oft perused 
The thoughts of memory as he mused 
On happier days departed. 
And starting tears would often tell 
The story which he knew too well 
Had made him broken hearted. 
And well he knew that life apace 
Was ebbing from his heart, his face 
The sun’s last gleam was gilding o'er, 
‘That ne’er shouid see its glories more; 
The moon just o’er the eastern hills 
Arose, as oft in other years, 
And lo! the harp awakes, and fills 
With ecstasy his dying ears. 
He starts up from his rosy seat 
‘lo listen to that song so sweet, 
So exquisite in other days, 
When first in love he heard its lays ; 
At first twas melting, mild, and tow, 
With soothing, soft control, 
° And then it ’twas wild and full of woe, 
Rushing upon the soul; 
Till, with one bursting effort, came 
The golden gladness o’er his frame; 
Till, with one firm and fearful stroke, 
Each cord with sudden serrow broke, 
And as the dying sounds departed, 
Cold lay in death the broken-hearted; 
No friends had he; 
For they were sleeping in the grave, 
And he had wandered o’er the wave, 
To find a heart of sympathy. 
~ MILFORD BARD. 
a ees 


The most agreeable of all companions is a sil 
ple, frank man, without any high pretension tu 
an oppressive greatness; one who loves life, and 
understands the use of it; obliging alike at a! 
hours; above all, of a golden temper, and stead- 
fastas an anchor. For such an one, we would 
gladly exchange the greatest genius, the most 
brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker. 

There is a period in the moral as in the natu- 
ral life, which may emphatically be called crii- 
cal. Character, as well as existence, seers 
sometimes trembling in the balance; and thé 
mind of the spectator is suspended in anxious 
uncertainty, between the fluctuations of hope an? 
fear. 

When Antigonus, the conqueror, followed hit 
rival, Cassander.,into Asia, he exacted enormous 
tribute. and, on the inhabitants reminding him 
that Alexander did not behave so oppressiVe!y: 
he replied —“that may be, for Alexander reap 
Asia, and] am only gleaning after him. 

Marriage is the best state for man in genera: 
and every man is a worse man in proportion # 
he is unfit for the marriage state —Johnson. 
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KING’S PAVILION, BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 











THE PRESIDENTS HOUSE—Washington,. 
The plate on the op osite page is a correct 
representation of the house erected at Wash- 
ington city, by the general government, for oc- 
cupancy of the President. The drawing is 
remarkably correct, being taken from a copper- 
late in Hinton’s History and Topography of the 
United States, and gives a very Clear idea of the 
exterior of the building. The interior is subdi- 
vided into halls and sets of apartments for the 
accommodation of a large family, and for the 
reception and entertainment of numerous guests. 
Liberal provisions have been made by Congress, 
from time to time, for furnishing the building in 
a style appropriate to its elegance and the uses 
to which it is dedicated. 

This house, being set apart for the specific 
purpese of accommodating the first officer of the 
nation, the representative, in a measure, of the 
people at large, is, of course, accessible to all 
well-behaved persons. Believing a es 
of the President’s levees will be acceptable to 
our readers, we extract a few passages from a 
small work, called Etiquette at Washington City, 
bearing on the point. 

THE PRESIDENT’S LEVEES. 

Every other Wednesday evening, during the 
session of Congress, the President of the United 
States holds a levee at his residence. It has 
been customary to announce, in the National 
Intelligencer, that the drawing rooms at the 
President’s would be open on a certain W ednes- 
day evening. At the President’s levees, there is 
no invitations given out; but any person may go 
who pleases; but as very few people would at- 
tempt to go to such a place, without making a 
genteel appearance, and believing themselves 
more or less entitled to mix in such soeiety, it is 
very rare that any, but the most distinguished 
and genteel people, are to be found there. 

Gentlemen and ladies both attend the presi- 
dent’s levees; they go together in- private car- 
riages, or in public hacks, and generally arrive 
about eight o'clock, and very few stay later than 
teno’clock. No lady goes by herself; but some- 
times one gentleman waits on two, but most 
commonly only on one. They mostly all stand, 
or move round the rooms; the lady always rest- 
ing on the left arm of the gentleman, when he 
attends only to one. The guests, on their arri- 
val, find the president and his lady both standing 
in the upper part of the same room, (or saloon.) 
but at some distance apart, with some of their 
particular friends at their side. The guests all 
make their way through the crowd, towards the 
president, and salute him; and those of his ac- 
quaintances shake hands with him, and then pass 
on to salute his lady. 

At the president's levees are seen the mem- 
bers of congress, the heads of departments, the 
judges of the supreme court of the United States, 
the foreign ministers, with their several families, 
and a great number of the most respectable ci- 
tizens and distinguished strangers. ‘There is no 
established rule, or formal regulation, for the 
support of order, more than that which prevails 
in other assemblages of fashionable and genteel 
People, in other places in the city. 

There are three large furnished rooms, besides 
(wo anti-chambers, (the middle one is round, and 
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called the saloon,) where the president and his 
lady receive their guests; which are generally 
all so full, that it is with much delay, and edging 
difficulty, that a gentleman can get through to 
the upper end of the saloon, to salute the presi- 
dent. The company is treated with coffee, tea, 
anda variety of cakes, jellies, ice-cream, and 
white and red wine, mixed and unmixed, and 
sometimes other cordials and liquors, and. fre- 
quently with West India fruit; all of which are 
carried about the rooms amongst the guests, up- 
on large trays, by servants dressed in livery ; 
each one takes from it what he pleases, when an 
opportunity offers, which, at some of the fullest 
levees, may not happen very often; not because 
there is any scarcity of refreshment, but the dif- 
ficulty the waiters find in making their way 
through the crowd with their large trays. If 
every indiuidual of such a multitude were kept 
regularly served, it would require so many ser- 
vants with their loaded trays, that it would great- 
ly embarrass the movements of the company. 
After some part of the company have retired, 
so as to give more room for the waiters to move 
freely about the rooms with their refreshments, 
every one is turnished bountifully ; which shews 
that the articles were not wanting so much as 
an opportunity of presenting them to the guests. 

At the president’s levees there is commonly no 
other amusement but conversation, so that those 
who happen to be quite strangers, are merely 
spectators; and at every levee there are many 
of that class, so that the novelty, or the pre- 
sumed honour of being one of a party, of the 
highest order in the United States, are all the in- 
ducements that an entire stranger has to go there. 

——<f-——_- 
KING'S PAVILION, BRIGHTON, ENG. 


The Pavilion, the residence of his majesty, on 
the west side of the Steyne, at Brighton, was ori- 
ginally built by Holland, in 1784, and an enlarge- 
ment of the plan of the edifice, by the addition 
of twospacious wings, took place about the year 
1802; but the present building, presenting the 
appearance of an Oriental palace, was com- 
menced by Nash, in 1818;-the dimensions were 
at this time considerably extended, several houses 
having been removed for that purpose. It is said 
that the design is, in some degree, founded upon 
that of the I<emlin at Moscow; its numerous cu- 
polas, spires, and minarets, admired: for their 
tasteful structure, are unique inthis country, and 
are proofs of the diversity of talent possessed 
by the architect. On the southern extremity of 
the front shown in our view,is a magnificent 
banquetting room, sixty feet by forty-two feet in 
dimension, and ov the north is a superb music 
room, of the same size; between them, in. the 
centre of the front,is the Rotunda, fifty-five feet 
in diameter, connected with the music and ban- 
quetting rooms by galleries, fifty-six feet in 
length by twenty feet in width. The grand en- 
trance, by the Vestibule and Hall, is upon the 
west front, and leads to the Chinese Gallery, one 
hundred and sixty-two feet in length, being in 
five compartments. The walls of this room con- 
tain illustrations, by groupes of figures, of the 
manners and customs of the Chinese people, 
being domestic episodes, in the most brilliant co- 
lours. 
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From the Diary of a Physician. 


RICH AND POOR. 


A remarkable and affecting juxta-position of 
the two poles, so to speak of human condition— 
affluence and poverty—rank and degradation— 
came under my notice during the early part of 
the year 181-. The dispensations of Providence 
are fearful levellers of the factitious distinctions 
among men! Little boots it to our common foe, 
whether he pluck his prey from the downy satin 
curtained couch, or the wretched pallet of a 
prison or a work-house! The oppressive splen- 
dour of rank and riches, indeed!—what has it of 
solace or mitigation to him bidden to “ turn his 
pale face to the wall’”—to look his last on life, 
its toys and tinselries? 

The Earl of ——’s old tormentor, the gout, 
had laid close siege to him during the early part 
of the winter of isi-, and inflicted on him ago- 
nies of unusual intensity and duration. It left 
him in a very low and poor state of health—his 
spirits utterly broken—and his temper soured 
and irritable, to an extent that was mtolerable 
to those around him. The discussion of a politi- 
cal question, in the issue of which his interests 
were deeply involved, seduced him into an at- 
tendance at the House of Lords, long before he 
was in a fit state for removal, even from his bed- 
chamber; and the consequences of such a shat- 
tered invalid’s premature exposure toa bleak 
winter’s wind, may be easily anticipated. He 
was laid againon a bed of suffering; and caving 
through some sudden pique, dismissed his old 
family physician, his lordship was pleased to 
summon me to supply his place. 

The Ear! of —— was celebrated for his enor- 
mous riches, and the more than Oriental scale of 
luxury and magnificence on which his establish- 
ment was conducted. The slanderous world 
further gave him credit for a disposition of the 
most exquisite selfishness, which, added to his 
capricious and choleric humour, made him a 
very unenviable companion, even in health.— 
What, then, must such a man be in sickness? I 
trembled at the task that was before me! It was 
a bitter December evening on which | paid him 
my first visit. Nearly the whole of the gloomy 
secluded street in which his mansion was si- 
tuated, was covered with straw, and men were 
stationed about it to prevent noise in any shape. 
The ample knocker was mufiled, and the bell 
unhung, lest the noise of either should startle 
the aristocratical invalid. The instant my car- 
riage, with its muffled roll, drew up, the hall-door 


sprung open, as if by magic; for the watchful, 


porter had orders to anticipate all comers, on 
ain of instant dismissal. Thick matting was 
aid over the hall-floor—double carpeting cover- 
ed the staircases and landings, from the top to 
the bottom of the house—and all the door-edges 
were lined with list! How could sickness or 
death presume to enter, in spite of such precau- 
tions ? 
A servant, in large list slippers, asked me, in 
a whisper, my name, and on learning it, said the 
Countess wished to hnve & few moments’ inter- 
view with me before I was shown up to his lord- 
ship. I was therefore led into a magnificent 
apartment, where her ladyship, with two grown- 
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up daughters, and a young man inthe Guards’ 
uniform, sat sipping coffee—for they had but just 
left the dining-room. The Countess looked Pale 
and dispirited : 

“ Doctor ——,” said she, after a few words- 
of-course had been interchanged, “ I’m afraid 
you'll have a trying task to manage his lordship! 
We are all worn out with attending on him, and 
yet he says we neglect him! Nothing can please 
or satisfy him!—What do you imagine was the 
reason of his dismissing Dr. ——? Because he 

rsisted in attributing the present seizure to his 
imprudent visit to the House!” 

* Well, your ladyship knows I can but attempt 
todo my duty.” 

At that instant the door was opened, and a 
sleek servant, all pampered and powdered, in a 
sotto voce tone, informed the Countess that his 
lordship had been inquiring for me. 

“Oh, for God’s sake go—go immediately,” said 
her ladyship, eagerly, “or we shall have no peace 
for a week to come!—I shall, perhaps, follow you 
in a few minutes!—But mind—please, not a 
breath about Dr. ——’s leaving.” 

I bowed and left the room. I followed the ser- 
vant up the noble staircase—vases and statues— 
with graceful lamps at every landing—and was 

resently ushered into the “ Blue Beard” cham- 

er. Oh, the sumptuous—the splendid air of 
every thing within it! Flowered, festooned satin 
window draperies—flowered satin bed-curtains, 
— together at the top of a golden eagle— 

owered satin counterpane! Beautiful Brussels 
muffled the tread of your feet, and delicately- 
carved chairs and couches solicited to repose!— 
The very chamber-lamps, glistening in soft ra- 
diance from a snowy-marble stand in the further 
corners of the room, were tasteful and elegant 
in the extreme. In short, grandeur and elegance 
seemed to outvie one another, both in the mate- 
rials and disposition of every thing around me.— 
I never saw any thing like it before, nor have I 
since. J never in my life sat im such a yielding 
luxurious chair as the one I was beckoned to, 
beside the Earl. There was, in a word, every 
thing to cheat a man into a belief that he be- 
longed to a higher “ order’’ than that of “ poor 
humanity.” 

But for the lord—the owner of all this—my 
patient. Ah, there he lay, embedded in down, 
amid snowy linen and figured satin—all that was 
visible of him being his little sallow wrinkled vi- 
sage, worn with illness, age and fretfulness, peer- 
ing curiously at me from the depths of his pillow 
—holding a white embroidered handkerchief, 
with which he occasionally wiped his clammy 
features. 

* U—u—gh!—U—u—zgh!” he groaned, or ra- 
ther gasped, as a sudden twinge of pain twisted 
and corrugated his features almost out of re- 
semblance to humanity—till they looked more 
like those of a strangled ape than the Right 
Honourable the Earl of ——. The paroxysm 
presently abated. ‘ 

“ You've been—down stairs—more than—five 
minutes—l believe—Dr. ——?” he commenced 
ina petulant tone, pausing for breath betweeD 
every two words—his features not yet recovere 
from their contortions. I bowed. 

“I flatter myself—it was I—who sent—for you, 
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RICH AND POOR, 


Dr.——, and—not her ladyship,”—he continued. 
1 bowed again, and was going to explain, when 
he resumed— 

«“ Ah! 1 see! Heard—the whole story—of Dr. 
—’s dismissal—ugh—u h—eh?—May I—beg 
the favour—of hearing--her ladyship’s version 
—of the affair.” ‘ 

“ My lord, I heard nothing but the simple fact 
of Dr. ——’s having ceased to attend your lord- 

4 $9? 

7 Ah!—Ceased to attend! Good!” he repeated, 
with a sneer. , . 

“ Will your lordship permit me to ask if you 
have much pain just now?” I enquired, anxious 
to terminate his splenetic display. I soon disco- 
vered that he was in the utmost peril; for there 
was every sympton of the gout’s having been 
driven from its old quarter, the extremities, to 
the vital organs—the stomach and bowels. One 
of the most startling symptoms was the sensation 
he described as resembling that of a | pponyed of 
ice laid upon the pit of his stomach; and he com- 
plained also of increasing nausea. Though not 
choosing to apprise him of the exact extent 
of his » Bias I strove so to shape my ques- 
tions and comments that he might infer his 
being in dangerous circumstances. He either 
did not, however, or would not comprehend me. 
I told him that the remedies I should recom- 
mend—— 

“ Ah! —by the way—” said he, turning ab- 
ruptly towards me, “ it mustn’t be the execrable 
stuff that Dr. —— half poisoned me with! Gad, 
sir—it had a most diabolical ge gabe was 
a pine apple to it—and here was I obliged to lie 
soaked in eau de Cologne, and half stifled with 
musk. He did it on purpose, he had a spite 
against me!” 

I begged to be shewn the medicines he com- 
plained of,and his valet brought me the half- 
emptied phial. 1 found my predecessor had been 
exhibiting assafetida and musk, and could no 
longer doubt the coincidence of bis view of the 
case and mine. 

“Tm afraid, my lord,” said I, hesitatingly, 
“ that [ shall find myself compelled to continue 
the use of the medicines which Dr. —— pre- 
scribed” —— 

“Tll be —— if you do, though—that’s all— 
replied the Earl, continuing to mutter indistinct- 
ly some insulting words about my “ small ac- 
quaintance with the pharmacopeia.” I took no 
notice of it. 

“Would your lordship,” said I, after a short 
pause, object to the use of camphor, or ammo- 
nia?” 

“1 object to the use of every medicine but one, 
and that is, a taste of some potted boar’s flesh, 
which my nephew, I understand, has this morn- 
ing sent from abroad.” 

_ My lord, it is utterly ont of the question.— 
Your lordship, it is my duty to inform you, is in 
extremely dangerous circumstances” —— 

“The d—l Tam!” he exclaimed, with an in- 
.’ His lordship, with whom, as possibly I should have ear- 
ier intormed the reader, [ had some little personal acquaint- 
ance before being called in professionally, had a tolerable 
knowledge of medicine, which. will account for my men- 
Honing what remedies I intended to exhibit. In fact he in- 
‘istec on knowing. 
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credulous smile. ‘‘ Pho, pho! So Dr. —— said. 
According to him, I ought to have resigned about 
a week ago! Egad—but—but what symptom of 
danger is there now?” he inguired abruptly. 

“* Why one—in fact, my lord, the worst is—the 
sensation of numbness at the pit of the stomach, 
which your lordship mentioned just now. 

Pho!—gone—gone—gone ! mere nervous 
sensation, | apprehend. I am freer from pain 
just now than I have been all along,’ his face 
changed a little. “‘ Dector—rather faint with 
talking—can I have a cordial? Pierre, get me 
some brandy, he added in a feeble voice. 

The valet looked at me—I nodded acquies- 
cence, and he instantly brought the Earl a wine 
glassful. 

** Another-—another—another—” gasped the 
Farl, his face suddenly bedewed with a cold 
perspiration. A strange expression flitted for 
an instant over the features; his eyelids droop- 
ed, and there was a little twitching about the 
mouth—— 

“ Pierre! Pierre! Pierre! call the Countess!” 
said I, hurriedly, loosing the Earl’s shirt-neck, 
for | saw he was dying. Before the valet re- 
turned, however, while the muffled tramp of foot- 
steps was heard on the stairs, approaching near- 
er—-nearer—-nearer—-it was all over! the 
haughty Earl of —— had gone where rank and 
riches availed him nothing—to be alone with 

od. 


* * * * * * 


On arriving home that evening, my mind sad- 
dened with the scene I had left, I found my wife 
—Emily—-sitting by the drawing-room fire, alone 
and in tears. On enquiring the reason of it, she 
told me that a char-woman, who had been that 
day engaged at our house, had been telling Jane 
—my wife’s maid—who, of course, communi- 
cated it to her mistress, one of the most heart- 
rending tales of distress that she had ever lis- 
tened to—that poverty and disease united could 
inflict on humanity. My sweet wife’s voice, ever 
eloquent in the cause of benevolence, did not 
require much exertion to persuade me to resume 
my walking-trim, and go that very evening to 
the scene of wretchedness she described. The 
char-woman had gone half an hour ago, but left 
the name and address of the family she spoke of, 
and after learning them, I set off. The cold was 
so fearfully intense, that 1 was obliged to return, 
and get a ‘comfortable’ for my neck—and Emily 
took the opportunity to empty all the loose silver 
in her purse, into my hand, saying, “* you know 
what to do with it love!” Blessing her benevo- 
lent heart, I once more set out on my errand of 
mercy. With some difficulty I found out the 
neighbourhood, threading my doubtful way 
through alabyrinth of obscure back-streets, lanes 
and alleys, till I came to “‘Peter’s poeee where 
the objects of my visit resided. began to be 
apprehensive for the safety of my person and 

roperty, when I discovered the sort of neigh- 
Soushendl I had got into. 

‘**Do you know where some people of the name 
of O’Hurdle live?” I enquired of the watchman, 
who was pascing: bawling the hour. 

“ Yis, | knows two of that ere name, here- 
abouts—which Hurdle is it, sir?’ enquired the 
gruff guardian of the night. 
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“] really don’t exactly know—the people I 
want are very, very poor.” 

“ Oh! oh! oh! I’m thinking they’re all much 
of a muchness for the matter of that, abouthere,” 
he replied, setting down his lanthern, and slap- 
ping his hands against his sides to kéep himself 
warm. 

“ But the people I want are very z//—I’m a 
doctor.” 

** Oh! oh! you must be meaning ’em ’oose son 
was transported yesterday? His name was Tim 
O’ Hurdle sir—though some called him Jimmy— 
and I was the man that catch’d him, sir—I did! 
It was for a robbery in this here”— 

“ Ay, ay—Il dare say they are the ro I 
want. Where is their house?” I enquired hastily, 
somewhat disturbed at the latter portion of the 
intelligence—a new and forbidden feature of the 
case. 

“ T’ll show ’ee the way sir,” said the watch- 
man, walking before me, and holding his lantern 
close to the ground to light my path. He led me 
to the last house of the place, and through a mi- 
serable dilapidated door-way ; then up two pair 
of narrow, dirty, broken stairs, till we found 
ourselves at the top of the house. He knocked 
at the door with the end of his stick, and called 
out, “‘Holloa, missus! Hey! Within there! You’re 
wanted here!”’ adding suddenly, in a lower tone, 
touching his hat,“ It’s a bitter night, sir—a trifle 
sir, to keep one’s self warm—drink your health 
sir.” 

I gave him a trifle, motioned him away, and 
took his place at the door. 

“ Thank your honour! Mind your watch and 
pockets, sir—that’s all,’ he muttered, and left 
me. 

I felt very nervous. as the sound of his retreat- 
ing footsteps died away down stairs. I had half 
a mind to follow hum. 

**Who’s there?” inquired a female voice through 
the door, opened only an inch or two. 

* It's I—a doctor. Is your name O’Hurdle? 
Is any one ill here? ’'m cometo see you. Betsy 
Jones, a charwoman, told me of you.” 

* You’re right sir,” replied the same voice 
sorrowfully. ‘* Wall in, sir;” and the door was 
opened wide enough for me to enter. 

Now, reader, who, while glancing over these 
sketches, are perhaps reposing in the lap of lux- 
ury, believe me when I tell you, that the scene 
which I shall attempt to set before you, as I en- 
countered it, I feel to beggar all my powers of 
description; and that what you may conceive to 
be exaggerations, are infinitely short of the 
frightful realities of that evening. Had I notseen 
and known for myself, I should scarce have be- 
lieved that such misery existed. 

**W ait a moment, sir, an’ I’ll fetch you a light,” 
said the woman, in a strong Irish accent; and I 
stood still outside the door till she returned with 
a rushlight, stuck in a blue bottle. I had time 
for no more than one glimpse at the haggard 
features, and filthy ragged appearance of the 

bearer, with an infant at the breast, before a gust 
of wind, blowing through an unstopped broken 
pane in the window, suddenly extinguished the 
candle, and we were left in a sort of darkness 
visible; the only object I could see being the 
faint glow of expiring embers on the hearth.— 
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“Would your honour be after standing still 4 
while, or you'll be thredding on the chilter?” said 
the woman; and, bending down, she endeavored 
to relight the candle by the embers. The poor 
creature tried in vain, however; for it seemed 
there was but an inch or two of candle left, and 
the heat of the embers melted it away, and the 
wick fell out. 

** Oh, murther—there! What will we do?” ex. 
claimed the woman,“ that’s the last bit of candle 
we've in the house, an’ it’s not a farthing I have 
to buy another!” 

““Come—send and buy another,” said I, giving 
her a shilling, though I was obliged to feel for 
her hand. 

“Oh, thank your honour!” said she, “an’ we'll 
soon be seeing one anither. Here, Sal! Sal! 
Sally!—Here, ye creatur!”’ 

** Well, and what d’ye want with me?” asked 
a sullen voice from another part of the room, 
while there was a rustling of straw. 

“* Fait, an’ ye must get up wid ye, and go to 
buy a candle. Here’s a shilling’”—— 

“ Heigh—and isn’t it a loaf o’ bread ye should 
rather be after buying, mother?’ growled the 
same voice. 

** Perhaps the Doctor won’t mind,” stammered 
the mother; “‘ he won't mind our getting a loaf 
too.” 

“Oh, no, no! for God’s sake, go directly, and 
get what you like!” said I, touched by the wo- 
man’s tone and manner. 

* Ho, Sal! get up; ye may buy some bread 
too.” 
‘** Bread! bread! bread!—Where’s the shil- 
ling ?” said the same voice, in quick and eager 
tones ; and the ember-light enabled me barely 
to distinguish the dim outline of a figure rising 
from the straw on which it had been stretched, 
and which nearly overturned me by stumbling 
against me, on its way towards where the mo- 
ther stood. It was a grown-up girl, who, after 
receiving the shilling, promised to bring the can- 
dle lighted, lest their own fire should not be sufli- 
cient,and withdrew, slamming the door violently 
after her, and rattling down stairs with a rapi- 
dity which shewed the interest she felt in her 
errand. 

“ I’m sorry its not a seat we have that’s fit for 
you, sir,” said the woman, approaching towards 
where I was standing; but if I may make %0 
bold as to take your honour’s hand, I’ll guide you 
to the only one we have, barring the floor—@ 
box by the fire, and there ye’ll sit, perhaps, til 
she comes with a light.” , 

‘* Any where—any where, my good woman, 
said 1; “but [hope your daughter will return 
soon, for I have not long to be here ;”’ and giving 
her my gloved hand, she led me to a dea box, 
on which I sat down, and she on the floor beside 
me. I was beginning to ask her some questions, 
when the moaning of a little child interrupted 
me. ' 
‘‘ Hush! hush !—ye little divel—hush !—ye I 
be waking your poor daddy !—hush!—go © 
sleep wid ye!” said the woman in an earnest 
undertone. oe 

“ Och—och—mammy !—mammy ! an’ isn't it 
so could 2—I can’t sleep, mammy,” replied the 





tremulous voice of a very young child ; and di 


ng 
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recting my eyes to the porter from which the 
sound came, I fancied I saw a poor shivering 
half-naked little creature, cowering under the 
window. . : 

“ Hish!—lie still wid ye, ye infortunat’ little 
divel—an’ ye’ll presently get something to eat.— 
We ha’nt none of us tasted a morsel sin’ the 
morning, tor.’ : 

The child she spoke to ceased its moanings 
instantly; but I heard the sound of its little teeth 
chattering, and as of its hands rubbing and strik- 
ing together. Well it might, poor wretch; for 
I protest the room was nearly as cold as the open 
air; for, besides the want of fire, the bleak wind 
blew in chilling gusts through the broken panes 
of the window. 

“ Why how many of 7 are there in this place, 
my goed woman” said I. 

“Och, murther! murther! murther! an’ is’nt 
there—barring Sal, that’s gone for the candle, 
and Bobby, that’s out begging, and Tim, that 
the ould divels at Newgate have sent away to 
Bottomless,* yesterday,” she continued, bursting 
into tears ;“ Och! and won’t that same be the 
death o’ me, an’ the poor father o’ the boy ?—an’ 
it was’nt sich a sintence he deserved—but hush ! 
hush!” she continued, lowering her tones, “‘ an’ 
its waking the father o’ him I’il be, that does’nt” 

“T understand your husband is ill?” said I. 

“ Fait, sir, as ill as the ’smatticks [asthmatics] 
can make him—the Lord pity him! But he’s 
had a blessed hour’s sleep, poor fellow! though 
the little brat he has in his arms has been mak- 
ing a noise—a little divel that it is—it’s the 
youngest, barring this one I’m suckling, an’ it’s 
not a fortnight it is sin’ it first looked on its mo- 
ther!” she continued, sobbing, and kissing her 
baby’s hand; “ och, och! that the cratur had ni- 
ver been born!” 

I heard footsteps slowly approaching the room ; 
and presently a few rays of light flickered 
through the chinks and fissures of the door, which 
was, ina moment or two, pushed open, and “ Sal”’ 
made her appearance, shading the lighted candle 
in her hand, and holding a quartern loaf under 
her arm. She had brought but a wretched rush- 
light, which she hastily stuck into the neck of 
the bottle, and placed it on a shelf over the fire- 
place; and then—what a scene was visible! 

_ The room was a garret; and the sloping ceil- 
ing, if such it might be called, made it next to 
impossible to move any where in an upright po- 
sition. The mockery of a window had not one 
entire pane of glass in it; but some of the holes 
were stopped with straw, rags, and brown pa- 
per, while one or two were not stopped at all! 
There was not an article of furniture in the 
place; no, not a bed, chair, or table of any 
“ind; the last remains of it had been seized for 
arrears of rent!—eighteen pence a week,—by 
the horrid harpy, their landlady, who lived on the 
ground floor. The floor was littered with dirty 
straw, such as swine might scorn, but which 
lormed the only couch of this devoted family! 
The rush-light eclipsed the dying glow of the 
‘ew embers, so that there was not even the ap- 
pearance of a fire! And this in a garret facing 
the north, on one of the bitterest and bleakest 
nights I ever knew ! 

* Botany Bay. 
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My heart sunk within me at witnessing such 
frightful misery and destitution, and contrasted 
it, for an instant, with the aristocratical splen- 
dour, and the exquisite luxuries y last pa- 
tient! Lazarus and Dives! Thé,woman with 
whom I had been conversing, was 2 mere bun- 
die of filthy rags; a squallid, shivering, starved 
creature, holding to her breast a half-naked in- 
fant; her matted hair hanging long and loosely 
down her back and over her shoulders; her 
daughter “ Sal’ was in a like plight; a sullen, 
ill-favoured slut of about eighteen, who seemed 
ashamed of being seen, nist het her head like 
a guilty one. She had resumed her former sta- 
tion on some straw—her bed!—in the extreme 
corner of the room, where she was squatting, 
with a little creature cowering close beside her, 
both munching ravenously the bread which had 
been purchased. The miserable father of the 
family was seated on the floor, with his back 
propped against the opposite side of the fire- 
place to that which I occupied, and held a child 
clasped loosely in his arms, though he had plainly 
fallen asleep. O what a wretched object! A 
foul, shapeless, brown paper cap on his head, 
and a ragged fustian jacket on his back, which 
a beggar might have spurned with loathing! 

The sum of what the woman communicated to 
me was, that her husband,a bricklayer by trade, 
had been long unable to work, on account of his 
asthma; and that their only means of subsist- 
ence were a paltry pittance from the parish, her 
own scanty earnings as a washer-woman, which 
had been interrupted by her confinement, and 
charities collected by “Sal” and “ Bobby who 
was then out begging.” Their oldest son, Tim, 
a lad of sixteen, had been transported for seven 
years, the day before, for a robbery, of which 
his mother vehemently declared him innocent; 
and this last circumstance had, more than all the 
rest, completely broken the hearts of both his 
father and mother, who had absolutely starved 
both themselves and their children, in order to 
hoard up enough to fee an Old Bailey counsel to 
plead for their son! The husband had been for 
some time, I found, an out-patient of one of the 
infirmaries; “and this poor little darlint,” said 
she, sobbing bitterly, and hugging her infant 
closer to her, “ has got the measles, I’m fearin’; 
and the little Bobby, too, is catching them. Och, 
murther, murther! Oh, Christ pity us, poor sin- 
ners that we are! Och! what will we do? what 
will we do?” and she almost choked herself with 
stifling her sobs, for fear of waking her hus- 
band. 

‘¢ And what is the matter with the child that 
your husband is holding in his arms?” I enquired, 
pointing to it as it sat in its father’s arms, munch- 
ing a little crust of bread, and ever and anon 
patting its father’s face, exclaiming, “* Da-a-a !— 
Ab-bab-ba!—Ab-bab-ba!” 

“Och! what ails the cratur? Nothing, but 
that it’s half starved and naked; an’ isn’t that 
enough? an’ isn’t it kilt? I wish we all were— 
every mother’s son of us!” groaned the misera- 
ble woman, sobbing as if her heart would break. 

At that moment a lamentable noise was heard 
on the stairs, as of a lad crying, accompanied by 
the pattering of naked feet. 

“Och, murther!” exclaimed the woman, with 
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an agitated air, “ What’s ailing with Bobby? is it 
crying he is?” and starting to the door, she threw 
it open time enough to admit a ragged shivering 
urchin, abit ten years old, without shoes or 
stockings, #8 having no cap, and rags pinned 
about him, which he was obliged to hold up with 
his right hand, while the other covered his left 
cheek. 

The little wretch, after a moment’s pause, oc- 
casioned by seeing a strange gentleman in the 
room, proceeded to put three or four coppers 
into his mother’s lap, telling her, with painful 
gestures, that a gentleman whom he had followed 
a few steps in the street, importuning for charity, 
had turned round unexpectedly, and struck him 
a severe blow with a cane, over his face and 
shoulders. 

“ T.et me look at your face, my poor little fel- 
low,’ said I, drawing him to me ; and on remov- 
ing his hand, saw a long weal ali down the left 
cheek. 

I wish I could ferget the look of tearless agony 
with which his mother put her arms round his 
neck, and drawing him ‘to her breast, exclaimed 
faintly, “* Bobby! my Bobby!” Aftera few mo- 
ment:, she released the boy, pointing to the spot 
where his sisters sate, still munching their bread. 
The instant he saw what they were doing, he 
sprang towards them, and plucked a large frag- 
ment from the loaf fastening onit likea youngwolf. 

“Why, they'll finish the loaf before you have 
tasted it, my good woman,” said I. 

“Och! the poor things! let them, let them 
she replied, wiping away a'tear. I can do with- 
eut it longer than they, the craturs.” 

** Well, my good woman,” said 1,“ I have not 
much time‘to spare, as itis growing late. I came 
here to see what I could do for you as a doctor. 
How tmany of you are ill?” 

“ Fait, and isn’t it ailing we all of us are! Ah, 
your honour! a ’firmary without physic or vic- 
tuals!”’ 

** Well, we must see what can he done for you. 
What is the matter with your husband, there ?” 
said lI, turning towards him. 

He was still asleep, in spite of the tickling and 
stroking of his child’s hands, who, at the mo- 
ment I looked, was trying to push the cerner of 
its crust into its father’s mouth, chuckling and 
crowing the while, as it is the wont of children 
who find a passive subject for their drolleries. 

* Och, och! the little villaint he-thing!” said 
she, impatiently, seeing the child’s employment, 
“ Isn’t it waking him it’ll be ?—st—st !” 

‘“* Let me see him nearer,” said I,“ I must wake 
him, and ask him a few questions.” . 

I moved from my seat toward him. His head 
hung down drowsily. His wife took down the 
candle from the shelf, and held it a little above 
her husband’s head, while I came in front of him, 
and stooped on one knee to interrogate him. 

“Phelim! love! honey! darlint! wake wid 
ye! And isn’t it the doctor that comes to see 
ye?” said she, nudging him with her knee. He 
did not stir, however. The child, regardless of 
us, was still playing with his passive features. 
A glimpse of the awful truth flashed across my 
mind. 

** Let me have the candle a moment, my good 
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CONSCIENCE, 


The man was dead. 

He must have expired nearly an hour ago, for 
his face and hands were quite cold: but the po- 
sition in which he sat, together with the scanti- 
ness of the light, concealed the event. It was 
fearful to see the ghastly pallor of the features, 
the fixed pupils, the glassy glare downwards, the 
fallen jaw ?>—Was it not a subject for a painter? 
The living child in the arms of its dead father, 
unconsciously sporting with a corpse. 

%* * * * * * 

Toattempta description of what ensued, would 
be idle, and even ridiculous. It is hardly possi- 
ble even to imagine it. In one word, the neigh- 
boars who lived on the floor beneath were called 
in, and did their utmost to console the wretched 
widow and quiet the children. They laid out the 
corpse decently; and I left them all the silver I 
had about me, to enable them to purchase a few 
of the more pressing necessaries. 

I succeeded afterwards in gaining two of the 
children admittance into a charity school; and, 
through my wife’s interference, the poor widow 
received the efficient assistance of an unobtrv- 
sive, but most incomparable institution, “ The 
Stranger’s Friend Society.” 1 was more than 
once present when those angels of mercy—those 
“ true Samaritans,” the “ Visitors” of the So- 
ciety, as they are called, were engaged on this 
noble errand, and wished ‘that their numbers 
— countless, and their means inexhausti- 

e! 

el 
CONSCIENCE. 
What is this something in the mind, 
Which shudders at the thought of ill; 
As though it wisely were design’d 
To act upon the human will ’— 


It warns—admonishes—and chides ;— 
If from its counsels I depart, 

Quick on my conduct it decides, 
And writes its sentence on my heart. 


If as I knoe, 1 choose the right, 
hen its approving voice I hear; 
With fearful terror it can smite, 
Or can exclude all guilty fear. 


*Tis all in vain for me to try 

To shun its censure, or applause; 
All human art it doth defy, 

And deems as folly human laws. 


Mortals may issue their decrees 

‘To force this something to their shrine; 
Multiply tortures as they please, 

Still it will prove itself divine. 


What is this something—do I ask ? 
It softly whispers in my breast, 

Obey my dictates—this thy task,— 
(Quite unimportant all the rest. 


Whate’er I may this something name, |_|, ,, 
“ Conscience,” “ Spirit,” or * Light within; 
onscience,” “ Spirit,” or * Light within, 
The faithful monitor the same, | 
Bids me abhor, and fly from sin. 


Then be it mine with Pore to say, 
For modes of faith let zealots light, 
But let me choose the better way, 
And show the world my life is right. 


Sicscoaieiipneapedad ; 
A man’s own good breeding is the best secur!- 
ty against other people’s ill manners.—Chester- 





woman,’ said I rather seriously. 
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THE WHISKERS-——MARSHAL DIEBITSCH. 


THE WHISKERS. 

Charles and Charlotte were young persons of 
high fashion, and inexpressibly ugly without 
knowing it. At times, peshna, some suspicions 
of the sort intruded themselves; but as both 
were of happy pers yg and moral conduct, they 
made it a principle to banish all ideas which 
might make them dissatisfied with their lot. Be- 
sides, the most ordinary mortals still possess some 
favourite feature, or peculiar trait, upon which 
they found a ope of admiration. Soit was with 
Charlotte and Charles—the one had most deli- 
cate eyebrows, and the other the most luxurient 
whiskers. The lady, therefore, always bared 
her misshapen forehead, in order to show her 
eyebrows, and thus looked ten times uglier; 
while the gentleman suffered his whiskers to 
flourish so outrageously, that his appearance be- 
came alarming. 

The first time this amiable couple saw each 
other was one night at theopera. Charles stood 
in Fop’s Alley; Charlotte sat in a lower box. 
Charles stared at her with astonishment—he 
wondered how any lady could expose such a 
forehead for the sake of displaying an arched 
eyebrow. She, too, stared at Charles with 
amazement—she could not conceive any young 
centleman so weak as to throw off the semblance 
of a human being, merely because his cheeks 
were prolific with superfluous hair. They caught 
each other gazing, but each mistook the cause ; 
both thought it arose from admiration at their 
respective embellishments; and every moment, 
therefore, their mutual glances became more 
softand expressive. Charlotte began to think 
that the whiskers were not sovery frightful; and 
Charles fairly confessed that no sacrifice of fore- 
head could be too great for such praiseworthy 
eyebrows. 

This gazing affair had now been renewed, on 
every feasible occasion, upwards of a month. It 
was a delightful recreation to both parties, for 
neither 0s 5 ever before experienced the trans- 
port that results frem being stared tenderly out 
of countenance. At length an opportunity of in- 
troduction occurred—they addressed each other 
with indescribable tumults of soul, and said things 
which only wanted handsome mouths to render 
them infinitely sweet. But love laughs when ug- 
ness grows romantic. 

Another month saw their courtship at its 
height; and the whiskers, which had done so 
much, were now larger than ever. People en- 
cowed with regular features may be at a loss to 
conceive how persons who are perfects frights 
can bandy physiognomical compliments; but no- 
‘hing easier; and, in fact Charles had managed 
the matter so well, that Charlotte began to con- 
‘ider herself capable of captivating much hand- 
somer men than he. A fortune left to her about 
“us time confirmed her in the supposition; as a 
Charming fellow, without a sixpence, or even a 
veard, laid immediate siege toher heart. In short, 
ie Carried it; and she determined to break with 
Viarles. Being, however, of a humane disposi- 
lion, she thought a quarrel would be by far the 
most decent and amicable manner of softening 
down the injury she was about todo him. One 
cay, therefore, while he sat by her side saying 
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enamoured, she told him that men were deceitful 
creatures, and that she must call upon him for 
some incontrovertible proof of his regard, before 
she could consent to surrender her hberties. 

“Name a sacrifice, or an enterprise upon 
earth,” cried he, starting up, ‘‘ and I fly this in- 
stant to perform it. Shall I scale mount Etna, 
and dive for Empedocles’ slipper? Shall I swim 
the Hellespont? Shall I bring you a fossil ele- 
phant from the icy sea? Shall 

‘1 do not ask you to attempt any such prepos- 
terous undertakings.” replied she, with the ut- 
most coolness, “I only ask you to cut off your 
whiskers.”’ 

‘** My whiskers, madam!” 

“* That is all, sir.” 

“ All! oh, heavens! divest myself of what first 
won your heart?” 

“* Sir, I consider your honour involved in your 
obedience.” 

“ Then, madam, farewell for ever; and learn, 
that now-a-days, men of any pretensions to fa- 
shion or consequence, take a great deal less pains 
to retain their reputations than to preserve their 
whiskers.” 

Thus ended the loves of Charles and Charlotte. 

—p——__—. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
ON HEARING OF THE DEATH OF 


FIELD MARSHAL DIEBITSCH. 

Po.anp! the hour Of thy deliv’rance comes! 
The time draws nigh when all the savage hordes 
Of barb’rous Russia and her tyrant lord 
Shall find the soil of freedom spurn their tread ; 
For it hath drank the struggling patriot’s blood— 
The widow’s tears,—nor hath the orphan’s ery 
Been heard in vain. Down from his high abode 
Th’ Erernat Betne hath beheld the crimes 
Committed in the name of him, who dar’d 
To call on Heaven and Justice to maintain 
His foul oppression! Now the despot feels 
The visitation of Almighty-wrath, 
Which spares nor kings nor emp’rors, tho’ bedeck’d 
With costly purple, wearing crowns of gold, 
Blazing with precious gems, and sharing all 
The luxuries of earth, bought with the toil, 
The bitter tears and blood of groaning slaves. 
The spoils of slaughter’d nations may be thine, 
Imperial butcher !—but of Him beware, 
Thou bold blasphemer, whom thou hast despis’d, 
And set at naught—His vengeance is upon thee! 

E’en from the very outset, thy fierce robbers 
Were check’d in their career of blood and rapine : 
Rain fell in torrents—rivers pour’d their floods— 
The frozen soil became, by sudden thaw, 
A dang’rous marsh, as though it scorn’d to bear 
Thy furnish’d blood-heunds to their destin’d prey ! 
A pestilental sedturge next fell upon them, 
Which the brave bands of Warsaw scarce have felt : 
And, last of all, thy warrior-chief is gone !- 
A victim worthy ofa nobler cause, 
And better master. ”I'was not in battle, 
*Mid spirit-stirring sounds, upon the field 
Of victory and honour, that he fell; 
No: he was doom’d to a severer fate! 
A power unseen was dealing with him— 
But, more than all the rest, a tyrant’s mandate— 
The unjust sentence ot a cruel master, 
Came with a with’ring influence o’er his soul, 
And he expir’d! Art thou, as ever, blind? 
Or dost thou see, imperial monster, 
The hand of Gop in this, or ald these thiags? 
Thou hast not Austria now—nor can’st thou call 
On military Prussia, with her hosts 
Of war-like slaves: the ‘strifé is thine alone, 
And Justice, Truth and HEAVEN war against thee. 
Poianp, rejoice! the day shall be your own :-- 
The despot trembles on his blood-stain’d throne ! 





‘Ue Rnest things in nature, and looking hideously 
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Eveninc Dress. A white crape dress, corsage a revers; 
the upper part cut square, plain at top, but with a little 
fulness at the bottom of the waist, the revers which forms 
also mancherons, is cut in points on the shoulder, and 
trimmed with broad blond lace. Head-cress, a white lace 
scarf, arranged in the drapery style at the back of the head, 
and a wreath of gold berries with green foliage placed in 
front. Necklace, &c. emeralds and topazes. 








eee 

We never remember a season when the bust and shoul- 
ders were so excessively exposed in full dress; and this 
mode is not less unbecoming than indelicate, because the 
shoulder-strap falling so very low, gives a flatness to the 
bosom, very disadvantageous to the shape. Sleeves are 
always short in full dress, and several are ornamented with 
a ribbon, placed on the inside of the sleeve at the bottom, 
and drawn up on the shoulder, where it fastens in a bow 
and long ends, which fall over the sleeve. Where this is 
the case, the ceinture must correspond, and the ribbon be 
tied in bowsand short ends at the side. 








LATEST LONDON FASHIONS. 


Seconp Evenine Dress. A dress of white gaze de laine, 
corsage en cour, the ceur part formed by a lappel, 
which as well as the upper part of the bust, is trimmed by 
a‘ rouleau’ of gauze ribbon, edged by narrow blond lace. 
Beret sleeves, finished to correspond with the bust, bere 
of rose-coloured crape, trimmed wtth aigrettes of short 
rose-coloured plumes mingled with ribbon. Pearl neck 
lace and ear-rings; gold bracelets with emerald clasps. 


ene 


. Fig. be 


Rrome Dress. A habit of terre d’Egypt cloth, the © 
sage is trimmed en cceur, with silk buttons to correspone; 


¢ ; : - nnints on 
the collar made in the pelerine style, and cut m points ¢ 


. i ‘ 1 k 
the shoulders, is of black velours epingle. Cravat of biac 
silk. Black beaver hat and grcen gauze veil. 

—-—— “h 

We see a few, but as yet very few, Leghorn hats, De 
brims a little of the Pamela shape; that is, large, gs * 
the nape of the neck, where they are cnt very short; - 
are generally trimmed with straw-coloured ribbons, 4” 
bouquets of ripe or green ears of corn. 
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A blond lace dress cap, trimmed in front with a wreath 
of full-blown roses, which partially turns back to the 
aul; the latter is a la Chevaliere, adorned with rou- 
aur, and trimmed with neuds of rose-coloured gauze 


ribbon. 


LATEST LONDON FASHIONS. 


A front view of a capote Anglaise, composed of rice 
straw, trimmed under the brim with coques of green 
ribbon, and at the crown by a full rosette of blond lace, in 
the centre of which is a bouquet of roses. The curtain at 
the back is whité gros de Naples. 





NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS. 

Hats anp Bonners.—The capotes Anglaises have lost 
none of their attractions since last month, but some slight 
changes have taken place both in their form and ornaments. 
Some have the crown in the shape of a Roman helmet, with 
others it is a long oval, but always low. We see also seve- 
ral, the crowns of which are adorned with blond lace drape- 
ries. The brims are a little smaller, and generally speak- 
ing, more open on the forehead ; those made square at the 
ears are also less in favour. 

Bonnets are generally trimmed with an enormous cock- 


ribbon. <A fichu of gauze ribbons, disposed ‘en marinotte,’ 
crosses the top of the crown, and forms the brides. ‘Those 
i fancy straw are trimmed with a sprig of foliage, a bou- 
quet Of green, or ripe corn, or a half wreath of field- 
ers. A few gros de Naples bonnets are still trimmed 
with ribbons only, arranged with variety and taste. Among 
those trimmed with a mixture of ribbons and flowers, the 





most elegant have a long sprig of acacia, placed in front of 


the crown, and waving over the brim. 

_ bonnets are most prevalent in carriage dress: the few hats 
iat are worn, are generally trimmed with feathers: some 
have a large bouquet of white feathers, tipped with the co- 
our of the hat, others are trimmed with two long feathers 
'0 correspond with the hat, inserted at the bottom of the 
crown, Or placed in a bias direction, and half lying on the 
rim. 

Uvt-poor Cosrumr.—Simplicity is the order of the day ; 
some of the most novel pelisses are made open in front, 
with a plain tight corsage, and without any trimming, they 
“re Worn over jacconot muslin dresses, beautifully embroi- 
cered. rhis very plain style is not, however, universally 
adopted for pelisses, those that we described last month 
being still worn by some of our most distinguished ele- 
ganies, Pelerines are little worn with pelisses, but a ruche 
uM tulle, sustained round the throat by a very broad gauze 

on, Which forms a large rosette in front, is very gene- 
ruly adopted. 

Afr 

.tAKE AND Marertats or Morninc Dress.—Muslin dresses 
pl patterns, made in the * peignoir’ style, and worn 
nt > “on petticoats, either embroidered, or tucked 
ate noe 1€ borcer, are coming much into favour; but they 
Ty hot Upon the whole so distingue as dresses of jacconot 
prin. made open in front, with a ‘corsage a schall,’ the 
“orsage and fronts of the dress richly embroidered. 
ing caps are composed of English lace, and are 
mene oe ribbons only; some are a good deal orna- 
very sparing! with bows and cut ends, others are trimmed 
in favour ngly with the latter; this last style seems most 


DI 


ade, composed of six rows; three of tulle and three of 





Carorres ANGLatses are still the rage in half-dress; one 
of the most beautiful is composed of India muslin, em- 
broidered in large bouquets and lined with deep rose-co- 
loured gros de Naples; the curtain is also embroidered ; it 
is trimmed on the right side by a cockade, formed of three 
rows of rose-coloured gauze ribbon, separated by three 
— oe embroidered muslin, scolloped, festooned, and set 
on full. 

Many of those of crape, or of watered gros de Naples, are 
trimmed with a bouquet of eight or nine ranunculas, of dif- 
ferent colours. Instead of the ‘ bonnet poupard,’ which is 
now exploded, the inside of the brim is trimmed with a 
simple ‘colinette,’ and a cockade of narrow satin ribbon 
placed over the temples, either on the right or left side. 

Some of the new ginghams are flowered in large white 
bouquets on rose, blue or lilac grounds; others are brown 
and white striped, a mille raies ; and several are cee in 
very broad stripes chinees. If the dress is not made as a 
‘redingote,’ it is worn either with a black or white lace 


Sichu, of the pelerine form, or else with a ‘ canezou’ of em- 


broidered muslin. 

‘Trimmings are very little worn; if there is any, it consists 
of two or three rows of festoons not much broader than an 
inch each, and of colour to correspond with those of the 
dress. 

Eventnc Heap-Dresses.—F lowers are very much in fa- 
vour; light bouquets formed of sprigs, and small ‘ chape- 
rons,’ are preferred. Hats and bereds are also fashionable ; 
the latter are now made with great simplicity, and are 
smaller than they have been for some time past. ‘The for- 
mer continue to be made small, but the brim wide across 
the forehead. Blond lace and flowers are very generally 
mingled in the trimming of hats, or if they are not orna- 
mented with blond lace, the ribbons are usually those that 
imitate it. 


NEWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Ears anp Bonnets.—Tusecan straw bonnets are coming 
much into vogue; they are always of the capote Anglaise 
shape; in general, the brim is lined either with satin or 
watered silk; the latter, of the colour of the hat, is most 
fashionable: a small bouquet, a la jardiniere, is placed 
on the right, near the top of the crown, in the centre of 
a rose tremiere of rich mbbon, or of a cockade of gauze 
ribbon. 

Capotes Anglaises continue still the most in favour; 
they have, however, suffered some variations ; the brims 
are a little shorter, and we see a great number square at 
the ears. We see, also, even in walking dress, a good 
many ornamented with feathers, but ribbons are much 
more generally adopted; and those trimmed with flowers 
and ribbons are almost as much worn for the promenade 
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as they are in half-dress. We must except, however, morn- 
ing bonnets, which are always trimmed with ribbons only, 
arranged either en chou, in a cockade, or more frequently 
in a simple band or strings. A favorite ornament for those 
hats that are trimmed with flowers and ribbons, consists of 
a light knot, resembling a tulip, in which is placed a bouquet 
of different field flowers. 

Hats are mostly trimmed with flowers, but we see also a 

ood many adorned with ribbons only; those latter have on 
oe summit of the crown, in front, a very broad gauze rib- 
bon arranged in five or six large bows, or else they have a 
chou in ribbon of gaze dentelee, in the centre of which a 
large cameli blanc rose is placed near the top of the crown 
before, and forms the only greeny 5 a 

Mareriats anp Form or Demi Sorerre.—In addition 
to the materials we described last month, which still con- 
tinue in favour, we have observed several new kinds of 
printed muslin, and a half-transparent woollen material, 

“gaze polonais.” Corsages are made half high, 
square at the top; some are en guimpe, others draped hori- 
zontally. Dresses have in general a pelerine to correspond; 
they fall very low upon the shoulders, are rounded behind, 
and sometimes form a full point in front which fastens un- 
der the ceinture. 

The fulness of the sleeves in general reaches only to the 
elbow ; they are either quite tight from thence to the wrist, 
or else are encircled by different narrow bands, which re- 
tain in plaits the fulness of the sleeves. — ~ : 

Rice straw hats are trimmed under the brim with blond 
gauze ribbons, gathered in the form of a fan; long bands 
of rice straw, cut in various ways round the edge, lined 
with rose-colour, or blue watered gros de Naples, and 
edged with blond ribbons, go round the crown, and ad- 
vance upon the brim. Tulips, panachees, convolvulus’, 
or roses noisettes, are the flowers used to complete the 

Evenic Dress.—There is at this moment little or no dif- 
ference between evening dress and half-dress ; in fact, the 
materials of both are frequently the same; as for example, 

printed gros de Naples and English muslins ; some of 
the prettiest of the last are in diamond patterns, thick and 
thin alternately; the former are ornamented with small 
bouquets, embroidered in coloured silks. 

JEwELLery.—Fancy ornaments, set in gold, are now the 
most fashionable. ‘e see also many ladies in bracelets 
of wrought silk, fastened by a long narrow buckle of 
ov bruni. 

Miscetiangous.—The most fashionable gloves for ladies, 
as well as gentlemen, are of knit Scotch thread,,so clear 
that not only the rings, but the colour of the hand is seen 
through them. 


a 
ANECDOTES OF WOMEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF AMERICAN ANECDOTES. 


MISS BURNEY. 
Miss Burney, afterwards Madame D’Arbley, wrote her 


celebrated novel of Evelina, when only seventeen years of | ta 


e, and published it without the knowledge of her father, 
who, poring, Cocesion to visit the metropolis, soon after it 
had issued from the press, purchased it as the work then 
most popular, and most likely to prove an acceptable treat 
to his family. , 

When Dr. Burney had concluded his business in town, 
he went to Chessington, the seat of Mr. Crisp, where his 
family was on a visit. He had scarcely dismounted and 
entered the parlour, when the customary question of 
“What news?” was rapidly addressed to him by the se- 
veral personages of the little party. “ Nothing,” said the 
worthy doctor, “ but a great deal of noise about a novel 
which I have brought you.” 

When the book was produced, and its title read, the sur- 
prised and conscious Miss Burney turned away her face 
to conceal the blushes and delighted confusion which other- 
wise would have betrayed her secret ; but the bustle which 
usually attends the arrival of a friend in the country, where 
the monotonous but peaceful tenor of life is agreeably dis- 
turbed by such a change, prevented the curious and happy 
group from observing the agitation of their sister. After 

nner, Mr. Crisp proposed that the book should be read. 
This was done wit all due rapidity; when the gratifying 
comments made during its progress, and the acclamations 


which attended its conclusions, ratified the approbation of 


the public. The amiable author, whose anxiety and plea- 
sure could with difficulty be concealed, was at length 





ANECDOTES OF WOMEN, 


overcome by the delicious feelings of her heart; s 
into tears, and throwing herself on her EE deg 
avowed herself the author of Evelina. The joy and sur. 
prise of her sisters, and still more of her father, cannot ea- 
sily be expre Dr. Burney, conscious as he was of the 
talents of his daughter, never thought that such maturity 
of observation and judgment, such fer‘lity of imagination 
and chasteness of style, could have been displayed bya 
girl of seventeen, by one who appeared a mere infant in 
artlessness and inexperience, and whose deep seclusion 
from the world had excluded her from all usual knowledge 


of its ways. 
FAITHFUL NURSE. 


J — Maria, the second — of rdangnh the Fifth of 

C , anxious to secure the crown to her own child, 
laid a plan for murdering the crown prince Christian, to 
whom she was step- . young prince was in- 
disposed, and Juliana, under the pretext of fondness was 
frequent in her visits to him, One day she found the 
prince’s favourite nurse preparing some gruel for her young 
charge, over a silver lamp. being no other person 
in the room, she sent the nurse out to fetch something, and 
took that opportunity of putting a quantity of’ mineral poi- 
son into the gruel. e nurse, who was a Norwegian, had 
long suspected the queen’s intentions; she, therefore, watch- 
ed her closely, and perceived the queen put something in 
the gruel, and stir it up. She immediately called a domes. 
tic, of the name of Wolff, and told him to go to Count 
Molckte, and give him a ring that she handed to him, and 
request his excellency to hasten to the apartments of the 
crown prince. She then re-entered the room, and the queen 
told her to take the gruel to the prince, as it was sufficiently 
boiled, and would, no doubt, do him good. Every limb 
shook with horror as the nurse took up the sauce-pan. 
‘Why don’t you go with it to the prince,” said Juliana— 
“Pardon me, gracious queen,” said the honest nurse, “ but 
it is my duty to disobey you.” “ How dare you to disobey 
my commands?” said the queen. The nurse did not reply, 
but as the tears streamed down her cheeks, she looked sig- 
nificantly at the gruel. 

The queen, torn by rage and fear, at seeing her wicked 
plot frustrated, determined to accuse the nurse of an at- 
tempt to poison the young prince, and was actually base 
enough to charge her with it, in the presence of Count 
Molckte. The truth, however, was discovered; the king, 
from that time, never lived with the queen; and the faith- 
ful nurse was rewarded, and continued in her office. 


MADEMOISELLE MARS. 


Mademoiselle Mars, celebrated as the first comic actress 
in France, was a great admirer of Bonaparte; and after his 
return to France in 1815, she constantly wore the violet 
(the symbol adopted by his partisans,) on some part of her 
dress. One of her friends, a royalist, observed on the oc- 
casion, “1 do not wonder at it; the emperor has always 
considered Mars as the first of the Gods.” “ Yes,” she re- 
en, “and Mars regards the emperor as the first of mor- 
s. 

M. Papillon de Ferte, superintendent of the theatres, 
said to her, in a tone at once gentle and gallant, “ Charm 
ing rose, when will you cease to be a violet?” “ When 
the pappillon (a butterfly) becomes an eagle,” was the 


reply. 
INDIAN VIRTUE. 


A married woman of the Shawanee Indians made this 
beautiful reply to a man whom she met in the woods, an¢ 
implored her to look upon and love him, “Culaman, my 
husband,” said she, “ who is forever before my eyes, hinders 
me from seeing you or any other person.” 


CRIME WITHOUT GUILT. 


At the York Assizes, in the summer of 1812, a Respects. 
ble looking woman, named Jane Hardy, was placed at the 
bar to receive sentence. She had been convicted of - 
veying some files and hand-saws into the castle to 
husband, who was under sentence of death, in order to . 
cilitate his escape. On her trial, she requested to be trans 
ported, in order to join her husband. His lordship = 
observed, the law had provided a special punishment for 
this offence, and that no discretionary power was lodg he 
his hands. He then, after reading an extract from the 
16th. George III., sentenced her to be transported for se- 
ven years; when the prisoner, with her eyes glistening 
with tears, said, “ k you, my lord, you ave done me 
@ very great service to send me to my hus , 
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ANECDOTES OF WOMEN-—DETRACTION. 


MOTHER AND WOLF. 


in the summer of 1822, a poor woman in the environs of 
Oneille, inthe Dutchy of Genoa, of the name of Maria Pitta- 
ia, was in a field with three young children, one of whom 
wasat the breast. Suddenly, a ferocious wolf, ofan enormous 
size, sprang upon her, and attempted to tear the infant from 
her arms; the mother at first repelled the furious animal, 
and immediately placing the. infant in the cradle, and the 
two other children between her legs, she sustained a con- 
test with her terrible assailant, and after having been bitten 
several times, she at length succeeded in grasping the 
wolf firmly by the threat, and preventing him from doing 
the least injury to the children. The husband of this in- 
irepid female, drawn by her cries, and those of the child- 
ren, hastened to her assistance; but on his appearance, the 
wolf made an effort, and disengaged himself from the wo- 
man’s grasp, and took to flight. 

REPARTEE. 


M. Lalande dined one day at the house of Recamier, the 
banker; he was seated between the celebrated beauty, Ma- 
dam Recamier, and Madam de Stael, equally distingtished 
forher wit. Wishing to say something agreeable to the 
iadies, the astronomer exclaimed ; ‘“ How happy I am to be 
thus placed between wit and beauty!” 

“Yes, M. Lalande,” sarcastically replied Madame de 
Stael, and “‘ without possessing either.” 

MRS. SHERIDAN. 


Lady Lucan was heard to say a very neat thing to Mrs. 
Sheridan: “ You must certainly be a very happy woman, 
madam, who have the felicity of pleasing the man that 
pleases all the world.” 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Sir Walter Raleigh observes of Queen Elizabeth, that she 
would set the reason of her meanest subjects against the 
authority of her greatest counsellors. By this means she 
raised the ordinary customs of London about fifty thousand 
ayear, without any additional impost. When Lord Bur- 
leigh, the Earl of Leicester, and Secretary Walsingham, 
had set themselves so much against a poor waiter of the 
custom-house, called Cardwarder, as to command the 

ooms of the chamber to refuse him admission to the 
sag she sent for him and listened to his petition and ad- 
vice. It was in vain that she disgraced them, and lessened 
her own dignity, by giving ear to the complaints of busy 
meddlers. She used to say, that if men should complain 
unjustly against the ministers, she knew well enough how 
to punish them; but ifthey had reason for the complaint 
they offered her, she was Queen of all,the small as well as 
the great, and would not suffer herself to be besieged b 
‘ervants who could have no motive for wishing it, but their 
iaterest in the oppression of others. 

CROMWELL’S GRANDCHILD. 

Mrs. Bendysh, the grand-daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
waen a child of only six years of age, frequently sat be- 
tween his knees, when he held his cabinet councils, and 
on the most important affairs. When some of the minis- 
ters objected to her being present, Cromwell said, ‘ there 
Was no secret he would trust with any of them, that he 
could not trust with that infant.’ To prove that his confi- 
dence was not mistaken, he one day told her something as 
inconfidence, and then urged her mother and grandmother 
0 extort it from her by promises, caresses, and bribes.— 
these failed, threatenings and severe whipping were tried 
extort the secret from her, but she bore it all with the 
host dispassionate firmness, expressing her duty to her mo- 
ther, but her still greater duty to keep her promise of se- 
— wo ber grandfather, and not to betray the confidence 

SPUSe er, 


SINGULAR ALTERNATIVE. 


4 tt was formerly a law in earany that a female, con- 
Yo to capital punishment, would be saved, if any man 
ninety her. A young girl at Vienna, was on the 
olnt of being executed, when her youth and beauty made 
* Ap impression upon the heart of one of the spectators, 
hy a Neapolitan, a middle aged man, but excessively 
aad rus truck with her charms, he determined to save her, 
clared hans immediately to the place of execution, de- 
a us tention to marry the girl, and demanded her 
oe » according to the custom of the country. ‘The par- 
tthe 8 granted, on condition that the girl was not averse 

4¢match. The Neapolitan then gallantly told the fe- 
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male that he was a gentleman of some property, and that he 
wished that he was a king, that he might offer her a stronger 
proof of his attachment. ‘‘ Alas! sir,” replied the girl, 
“Tam fully sensible of your affection and generosity, but 
I am not mistress over my own heart, and I cannot belie 
my sentiments. Unfortunately, they control my fate; and 
I prefer the death with which i am threatened, to marrying 
such an ugly fellow as you are!” The Neapolitan retired 
in confusion, and the woman directed the executioner to 


do his office. 
MRS. HOWARD. 


_ The philanthropic Howard was blessed with a wife of 
singularly congenial disposition. On settling his accounts 
one year, he found a balance in his favour, and proposed 
to his wife to spend the money on a visit to the metropolis 
for her gratification. ‘“ What a beautiful cottage for a 
poor family might be built with that money,” was her be- 
nevolent reply. The hint was aaron taken, and the 
worthy couple enjoyed that greatest of all gratifications, 
the satisfaction of having done good for its own sake. 

S Enntiien coeneeel 





The following Psatm, written for the occasion by the 
Hon. J. Q. Apams, was sung at the celebration in Quincy 
on Monday: 

I. 
Sing to the Lord a song of Praise; 
Assemble, ye who love his name; 
Let congregated millions raise 
Triumphant Glory’s loud acclaim. 
From earth’s remotest regions come ; 
Come greet your Maker and your King; 
With harp, with timbrel, and with drum, 
His praise let hill and valley sing. 


Il. 

Your praise the Lord will not disdain ; 

The humble soul is his delight ; 
Saints, on your couches swell the strain; 

Break the dull stillness of the night. 
Resins in oo the storm, 

id thunder’s voice his praise expand ; 

And while your lips the chorus form, 

Grasp for the fight his vengeful brand. 


Ill. 
Go forth in arms! Jehovah reigns; 
Their graves let foul oppressors find ; 
Bind all their sceptre’d kings in chains, 
Their peers with iron fetters bind. 
Then, to the Lord shall praise ascend : 
Then all mankind, with one accord, 
And Freedom’s voice, till time shall end, 
In pealing Anthems—Praise the Lord. 
—<g———— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
The pernicious effects of the vices of detrac- 
tion and slander are so glaring and so fully ac- 
knowledged, that few who have any regard for a 
standing in good society, would be willing to ac- 
knowledge themselves in the practice of them. 
But there is a propensity to which many are 
given, who would abhor the dissemination of 
reports, which they considered in the least 
degree entitled to the name of detraction, or 
injurious to the characters and interests of 
akace: and yet Iam decidedly convinced that 
it is productive of evils as great, and consequen- 
ces as deeply prejudicial to re sea b as are the 
open and malignant attacks of slander. I allude 
to the practice of spreading reports of intended 
marriages, upon no other grounds than the inter- 
change of the common courtesies of social inter- 
course. From long observation and some expe- 
rience, I am induced to believe that this is an 
evil of no trifling magnitude; and every one who 
desires the harmony and happiness of society 
should endeavor to banish it from every socia 
circle. 
These reports have a manifest tendency to des- 
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troy that ease and confidence and innocent fa- 
miliarity in the social intercourse of the sexes, 
which are, at once, the cause and effect of much 
of the truest enjoyment in life. They create 
jealousies and disappointments, and throw obsta- 
cles in the way of formal courtship. Both sexes 
are alike obnoxious to their effects, and should 
unite in casting the frown of their disapprobation 
upon them. 

If a young man of polite manners, and a heart 
susceptible of the warmest feelings of friendship, 
acting courteously towards all, casually visits in 
several families where there are young ladies, he 
cannot possibly escape the imputation of intend- 
ing marriage with some three or four of them. 
This, whatever may be the object of his visits, 
will give him much concernand anxiety. Many 
will credit the reports, 2 ons | and he will be 
continually harrassed by impertinent questions ; 
nor will any denial on his part be availing; it be- 
ing considered.a privilege under all circumstan~ 
ces todeny any thought or intentions of a sey, 
The necessary consequence will follow, that he 
will be looked upon and treated as a fickle and 
inconstant man, or even a male coquette, unless, 
indeed, he be wealx enough to be driven intoa 
precipitate marriage. 

In seeking female society, a man may have, 
and properly so, no other object than the satis- 
faction and delight which are to be derived from 
it. But if he have a further object in view, and 
desires to pay his addresses to some amiable 
young lady, who is or is not one of the imputed 
objects of his love, he will in either case, find 
these reports very serious obstacles. In the for- 
mer, the young lady will suppose that he must 
himself, have given some intimations that he had 
succeeded in gaining her affections: and she 
will reject him as an impudent and presumptuous 
man. Fora woman dares scarcely confess to 
herself that she loves, and will never forgive the 
man who presumes to assert and publish it. 

Ihave said that experience hasmade me sensi- 
ble of the evil effects of the reports, which are the 
subject of these remarks ;*for in my youth, as 
now, they formed a prominent topic of talk : and 
even in the days of the Prophet Jeremiah it seems 
this spirit of talk existed: “report,” said they 
then, ‘‘and we will report’it ;” and it has surviv- 
ed all the revolutions of character and the wreck 
of nations, to shine with increased lustre in this 
a 5 oy age. 

I had a female friend, beautiful in person, with 
a mind richly adorned with imperishable accom- 
plishments. She had’ sisters not less amiable 
than herself. 1 honored her parents, and as the 
gon of the friends of their youth I was a welcome 
visitor at their hospitable mansion. My situa- 
tion in life precluded any thougtit, which, other- 
wise I might possibly have had; of a more inti- 
mate connexion with the family than that of a 
friend. But the winds of heaven proclaimed that 
I courted the interesting A——. I was alarm- 
ed; I found the ties of friendship would be bro- 
ken. But, in the enjoyment of perfect health, 
the lovely A was suddenly attacked by a vi- 
olent disease. The healthful bloom faded from 
her cheek, and the hectic flush which succeeded, 
was but too ominous that soon her immortal spirit, 
resigning its frail yet lovely tabernacle, would 


DETRACTION—~SONG——JULY. 








join the spirits of the illustrious dead, “ far from 
a world so woe-begone as this.” Her numerous 
friends evinced the proeinst concern at her situy- 
ation; their gratefu 
and their visits.and kindness cheered and revived 
her spirits. Talone was driven from her pre- 
sence, and P dncee from contributing the cop- 
solation and sympathy, which, as a friend, I owed 
her. The unfavorable symptoms abated—hope 
animated the hearts of her friends, and she re. 
ceived their congratulations on the happy pros- 
pect ofa speedy recovery. I alone was debarred 
the pleasure, which all felt when once more she 
joined the social circle. But alas! how uncer. 
tain are all terrestial hopes and prospects !— 
Scarcely did a month elapse ere she was again 
attacked by the same disease. Rapid was its 
progress, and soon the silent grave received its 
sacred dust. When the first agonies of their 
— abated, her friends could recur with some 
egree of mournful satisfaction, to the time pas- 
sed with her im her last sickness; and the recol- 
lection of having contributed to alleviate her pain, 
and cheer her sinking spirits—robbing death of 
its terrors—was indeed a source of inexpressible 
consolation. But to me there was no solace: | 
had been prevented from offering congratulations 
in the day of hope, and from administering com- 
fort in the hour of deep affliction. Moniror. 
eI 
SONG.—By L. M. N. 
O pledge me not in sparkling wine, 
In cups with roses bound ; 
O hail me at no festive shrine, 
In mirth and music’s sound. 
Or if you pledge me, let it be 
Where none are by to hear, 
And in the wine you drink to me, 
For me let fall a tear. 
Forbear to breathe in pleasure’s hall, 
A name you should forget ; 
Lest echo’s faintest whisper fall: 
On her who loves thee yet. 
Or if you name me, let it be 
When none are by to hear; 
And as “ name is sigh’d by thee, 
For me et fall a tear. 
O think not, when the harp shall sound 
The notes we loved again, 
And gentle voices breathe around, 
I mingle in the strain. 
Oh! only think you hear me when 
The might breeze whispers near ; 
In hours of thought, and quiet, then 
For me let fall a tear, 
Seek me not in the mazy dance, 
Nor let your fancy trace 
Resemblance in a timid glance, 
Or distant form and face. 
But if you seek me, be it when 
No other forms are near ; 
And while in thought we meet again, 
For me let fall a tear. 


a 
JULY.—OnriGinat. 


Come to me, my Emma, dear, 
And rest thee on my knee, 
And pull thy gipsey bonnet off, 
And let thy tongue be free: 
Well, Papa, here is oak and elm, 
he beech and maple too, 
And honey-suckle with its sweet flower, 
With these what shall I do? 
Go twine them for thy grandsires, love, 
They'll suit them I'll engage, 
And tell them they are not forgot,— 


July hath wreaths for age. J.C 





sympathy comforted her, 












THE MOON—CALVARY. 


THE MOON. 

The Moon has an apparent daily motion from 
east to west, like all the heavenly bodies ;—(this 
apparent motion is caused by the rotation of the 
earth from west to east) a progressive motion 
from west to east advancing through the twelve 
signs of the zodiac in about 29 days, 12 hours; 
and a rotation upon her axis, which is completed 
in the same time as her revolution round the 

arth. 

Bethe motion of the Moon in her orbit is very 
unequal. Sometimes she moves faster than the 
Earth, at other times slower. In some parts of 
her orbit she is behind the Earth, at other times 
she is before the Earth; but at the conjunction 
and opposition she is in the same part of the 
heavens as seen from the Sun. 

The Moon’s absolute motion from her change 
to the first quarter is so much slower than the 
Earth’s that she falls 24,000 miles behind the 
Earth at her first quarter. From her first quar- 
ter to her opposition, her motion is gradually in- 
creased, having regained what she lost in her 
first quarter.—From her opposition to the be- 
gining of her last quarter, her motion continues 
accelerated, so that she is advanced as far be- 
fore the Earth, as she was behind it at her first 

uarter, namely, 24,000 miles, which is equal to 

e semi-diameter of her orbit. But from the 
beginning of her last quarter to her conjunction 
with the Sun, her motion 1s so retarded, that she 
loses as much with respect to the Earth, as is 
equal to her distance from it. From these re- 
marks it appears that the absolute motion of the 
Moon is slower than the motion of the Earth, 
from the beginning of her last quarter to the end 
of her first, and swifter than the Earth’s, from the 
beginning of her second quarter to the end of the 
third, her path being less curved than the Earth’s 
in the former case, and more in the latter.—The 
curve, in both cases, is always bent, or concave, 
toward the Sun. 

Although the Moon moves round the Earth 
upwards of twelve times in one year, and round 
the Sun in the same time, yet her real pagh in the 
heavens differs very little from the path of the 
Earth. Both paths, indeed are so very similar in 
their curve towards the Sun, that the difference in 
their form, to an eye which could view both or- 
bits, could not be noticed. The distance of the 
Earth from the Sun is 95,000,000 miles, and of the 
Moon from the Earth 24,000 which is only in the 
proportion of one mile to 39,000, or one inch to 

10 a a difference too minute to be per- 
ceived, 

The Moon is invisible at her conjunction with 

e Sun, having her whole enlightened disc turn- 
ed from the Earth. A few days after her con- 
weir 5 she is seen in the west in the form of a 

eautiful crescent. In this stage of her revolu- 
lion, she appears the most beautiful object in the 
heavens when viewing through a telescope. 

ring seven or eight days she imcreases in size, 
until she reaches her first quarter; and continu- 
ing still more to increase, ane at length comes in 
opposition to the Sun; when, her whole illumi- 
hated hemisphere being turned towards the 

“arth, she is called the full Moon.—From the 
full she gradually decreases, and daily rises later 
after sunset; and in the course of seven or eight 
36 
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days she finishes her third quarter, when she is 
seen with her convex side toward the east, and 
her dark limb towards the west; the line which 
separates between the bright and dark parts be- 
ing without anycurve. After this she continues 
to decrease in brightness until her conjunction 
with the Sun; when she is again visible, having, 
her whole illuminated disc again turned from the 
Earth. 

Besides, the apparent diurnal motion of the 
Moon from east to west, she has an absolute mo- 
tion from west to east, at the rate of thirteen de- 
grees in twenty-four hours. If the moon is seen 
on any night in conjunction with any fixed star, 
she will appear the following night to have reee- 
ded from that thirteen degrees eastward, on the 
second night twenty-six degrees, and on the third 
night thirty-nine degrees;--and at the end of twen- 
ty-seven days, seven hours, forty-three minutes, 
eleven seconds, she will have returned to the 
the same point of the heavens, or will be in con- 
junction with the same star. Since the Moon, 
while she appears to move daily round the earth 
from east to west, advances in reality through 
thirteen — in her orbit, from west to east, 
the time of her rising, southing and setting, must 
be later every rotation of the Earth upon its axis, 
or every day or night. This difference is nearly 
fifty minutes every day, at or near the equator. 
The greatest difference observed between the 
time of the rising and setting of the Moon at Lon- 
don, upon any two successive nights amounts to 
one hour and seventeen minutes, which happens 
at the period of the vernal Moon; and the least 
difference is seventeen minutes, which happens 
at the period of the autumnal full Moon. 

<> 
From the Saturday Evening Poet. 
CALVARY. 
See Calvary tower o’er Judah's plain, 
Where fall the gentle dews; 
*T was there the Lord of Life was slain, 
By the malicious Jews. 


Ye gospel heralds, in his cause, 
Proclaim his gracious dower ; 

Publish to every jand the laws 
That speak his sov’reign power. 


Unfurl the banners of his cross, 
For every clime designed: 
Count Peru’s ore but useless dross, 

Compared with things divine. 


Let India’s millions learn the name 
That makes their fetters fall, 

Arabia’s wandering tribes proclaim, 
“ He lives who died for all!” 


Let Afric’s sable sons rejoice ; 
Their heathen rites forego; 

The arctic savage hear the voice 
That heals the sinner’s wo. 


Let Inquisitions sink from sight, 
With all their hellish clan, 

No more to dim the gospel light, 
Or shackle feeble man. 


Go forth, ye harbingers of love, 
Announce the Jubilee, 

The sovereign mandate from above, 
That speaks the prisoner free. 


Go, preach, to every land and tongue, 
“he news of Heavanie grace; 
Declare the wonders Christ hath done 
For Adam’s fallen race ! 
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THE HARVEST MOUSE AND NEST. 


JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 


This is the title of a very interesting book, 
just published by Messrs. Carey & Lea. ft forms 
the second number of a series of valuable works 
now being published, under the title of Cabinei 
Hisiory. We have looked through the work 
with march pleasure, and have been surprised 
to find that a science, which with us is so mach 
neglected, is capable of being made so agree- 
able and entertaining. ‘The reader, says the 
New York Mirror, accustorned to study nature 
alone, wilt be gratified and enlightened by the 
suggestions of the author, while he unused to 
seck amusement from such a source, will be 
agreeably surprised to find what a charm, what 
ap importance can be shed around common 
things. Science, in so many ages, has been 
locked up in dead languages, or concealed in 
shady cloisters, that we are pleased with the spi- 
rit of the age which strip her of pomp and mys- 

ery, and makes her familiar to the ordinary un- 

rstanding. It would be both honorable and 
amotageous tous as a nation, if this volume, 

‘Oy, thers of a similar description, were to be 

"every family. 


JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST 
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We imsert two engravings from the Journ 
and make a few extracts illustrative of them an‘ 
the book itself. ee 

THE HARVEST MOUSE AND NEST. 


** The harvest mouse (mus messorius) 12 some 
seasons is common with us, but, like other spé¢- 
cies of mice, varies much in the numbers found. 
I have seen theirnest'as late as the middle o! 
September, containing eight young ones entirel} 
filling the little interior cavity. These nests 
vary in shape, being round, oval, or pear-shaped. 
with a long neck, and are to be distinguished 
from those of any other mouse, by being gene 
rally saspended on some growing vegetable, ® 
thistle, a bean-stalk,or some adjoining stems 0 
wheat, with which it waves in the wind; but 
to prevent the young from being dislodged »} 
any violent agitation of the plant, the parent 
closes up the entrance so uniformly, with the 
whole fabric, that the real opening is with diflt 
culty found. 

They are the most tame and harmless of little 
creatures; and, taking shelter in the sheaves 
when in the field, are often brought home with 





| the crop, and found in little sniutlow burrows 0 
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Those that remain in the field form stores for 
ihe winter season, and congregate in small so- | 





JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 


ihe ground after the removal of a bean-rick.— | cieties in holes under some sheltered ditch-bank. 
An old one, which I weighed, was only one dram 
and five grains in weight.” 
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AGARICUS SUREECTUS. 


Uur apples in some years are more inclined 
0 become spotted than in others, from causes 
hot quite obvious, as moist summers do not oc- 
casion it more decidedly than dry. Particular 
sorts are more subject to these dark markings 
than others. The russet, though a rough-coated 
ruit, seems exempt from spots; whereas some 


of the smooth-rinded_ ones, sepecy the oon 


main, areinvariably disfigured withthem. ‘These 
marks appear to be an ecidium, which we fre- 
quently find to be perfectly matured, the centre 
occupied with minute, powdery capsules, having 
burst through their epidermis, or covering, which 
hangs in fragments round the margin. ‘This 
*cidium apparently derives its nutriment from 
‘u€ apple; for immediately round the verge of 
‘he spot the skin becomes wrinkled, in conse- 
quence of the juices being drawn off by the fun- 
cm In most cases the presence of plants of 
‘his nature is symptomatic of decay; but in this 
instance we find an exception to a pretty gene- 
ral effect, for the decay of the apple does not 
“iways Commence at the spot, whibh does not 
‘ven apparently contribute to it—for the whole 


iTuit will shrivel up in time by the escape of its | Seryable ia our a. surrect ws. 








juices, without any decay by mortification.— 


Though we are not able always to ascertain the 
purposes of nature, yet this tue cryptogameous 


pla:* affords a strong example of her universal. 


tendency to produce, and every vegetable sub- 
stance seems to afford a soil for her productions. 
We have even an agaric, with a bulbous roct 
and downy pileus,* that will spring from the 
smooth summit of another, (agaricus casens) 
vhich has a uniforin foot-stalk, thought not of 
common occurrence. Thus a plant, that itsel 





* ‘This agaric is, | beheve unncticec. I have « 
Agaricus Surrectus 

Pileus— convex, expanding, covered Wii a} 
white hair; centre cle} ressea Manus y United With yCLow 
frem one to three inches In diamets 

Lamina—loose, irreguiar, generally four ina set, rad 
numerous, broad, whire, chauging to bet. pu 

Suipes—solid, tapering upwards, rather vadiate!y 
below the pileus, three inches high, thick as vite 
and often downy, wrapper it the base. 

Many of this species et singnlar plant [ Sonnd in@ i 
1819, springing froma conflrent mass of a. caseus. bal 
ton’s a. pulvinatus is something hse our plant; but ie de- 
scribes his nnder si@e as periectiy 1. and represefts a she 

in tt of kus lamine:, which is not ob 
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arises from decay, is found to constitute a soil 
for another; and the termination of this chain of 
efficiency is hidden from us. 

But the leaves of many vegetables often be- 
come singularly spotted during some parts of the 
summer, and such spots have not certainly been 
effected by the growth of cryptogamous plants, 
natural decay, or the punctures of insects, the 
usual agents in these cases. A very indifferent 
observer of these things, io strolling round his 
garden, must have remarked how uniformly and 
singularly the foliage of some of the varieties 
of the strawberry are spotted, and corroded as 
it were into little holes; whereas other kinds 
have seldom any of these marks visible on them. 
i have fancied that these spottings were occa- 
sioned by the influence of solar heat; a shower 
of rain falls, small drops collect and remain upon 
the leaf of the plant; the sun then darts out, con- 
verting all these globules of rain into so many 
little lenses, converging the rays, and scorching 
or burning a hole at the focus. This conjecture 
has been rather strengthened by observing, that 
upon certain sorts, the hautboy, alpine, &c. the 
rain when it falls uniformly wets the leaves, yet 
they do not become spotted; but the smooth 
leaves of others, roseberry, caledodian, upon 
which it stands in drops, always become mark- 
ed and perforated; but whatever may be the real 
cause of these spottings, if the foliage be touch- 
ed by way of an experiment, with the point of a 
heated wire, after a few days they will present 
an appearance very similar to what is naturally 
effected. 

ocenvnnptltacnediiciniais 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
FO LAURA. 
Come, fair friend! while Autumn flowers are blooming, 
To the sun lit bower, where rose and eglantine, 
The mild air with ambrosia! balms perfuming, 

While gaily wantoning in the calm sunshine; 

Where the sportive bee m happy hours is dreaming, 

Revelling on sweets, o’er geutie slopes abounding, 
While day’s bright orb with lustre deep is beaming 

Over the green lawn, with fragrant fiowers surrounding. 
Come! for buds of joy richly are unfoldin 

Their pure incense with bland, redolent lustre ; 

And Hope her sweetest bliss for thee is moulding, 
To deck thy brew with a delicious cluster. 
Come! for the balmy breeze is gently biowing, 
Borne from bright parterres, on the gladsome air ; 
When streamlets are from crystal fountains flowing, 
And dews glitt’ring in the sun, like beauty’s tear. 
Come! while the star of ardent youth is shining, 
And pleasure beaming with deep celestial hue; 
While love’s pure rays, with sunny dreams entwining, 
Shed a bright halo upon the cloudless view : 
Sport ’mong thy joys, while vows are yet unbroken, 
And Peace, with buoyant smile, casts o’er thee her spell, 
Unconscious smiles, false hopes, and joys betoken, 
And cause th’ young bosom with bitterness to swell. 
Come! for music awakes in the cloudless distance, 
From murm’ihig streamlets, wafted on the viewless air, 
To charm the soul, and cheer this short existence 
With visions of delightful witch’ry that were :— 
Come! while pleasure sparkles in thy youthful way, 

Gathering a rich glow, bright as dews of even, 
Chasten’d by young affection’s mild and gentle ray, 

From hearts pure as kindred spirits of yon heaven. 

Auburn, N. Y. ANNA. 
ooceemmenatifpenioneencinen 

How to prevent tailors from cabbaging.—Let 
them make no clothes for you; that is the only 


TO LAURA—RELIGIOUS SECTS, BIGOTRY. 


RELIGIOUS SECTS—BIGOTRY. 


_ The number of sects of professing Christians 
in the world is great, and their manner of wor- 
ship exceedingly dissimilar ; but,if we examine 
and carefully compare with others, the funda- 
mental doctrines held up and advocated by each 
. . ° ’ 
we shall find very little difference in the essen- 
tial principles of those who receive Christ as 
the mediator, notwithstanding their numerous 
diversified, and sometimes expressive titles. 
_ The system of religion, as it is revealed to us 
in the pages of the scriptures, contains no mys- 
teries. e find no passages, which are deemed 
essential to our happiness, buried in ambiguity, 
or hermetically wt Be One of the great wa 
ties of the Bible is, that its readings are plain, 
simple, easy of comprehension, and, at the same 
time, forcible and convincing. The poor unlet- 
tered peasant, as wellas the collegian, filled with 
classic lore ; the simple and unknown, as well as 
the wise and great; and the child, as well ashim 
of mature age, who possesses an ardent desire 
to search out, that he may travel therein, the 
pathway to happiness and heaven, will be at 
no loss rightly to comprehend the commands of 
duty. Weare taught to reverence, love, obey, 
and worship the Great Source of our being; to 
do unto others as we would have others do unto 
us; and to regard every member of the human 
family as our brether or our sister. Who can 
mistake language so clear, so forcible? and who 
will err,if he strictly adhere to these obliga- 
tions? 

It it a difference on non-essential points, which 
creates the various religious sects and denomi- 
nations among us. People have different views 
in respect to the manner, form, and place of 
worship; and, to gratify their respective opi- 
nions, they branch off into separate congrega- 
tions. Some professors believe that churches 
should be built plain and simple, a type of their 
leader and his doctrine ; while others regard the 
embellishments of art as in no way detracting 
from the purity of the Poe Some stand when 
they pray; others kneel. Some regard immersion 
as important; while others administer the bap- 
tismal rite by oogier water on the head, or 
sprinkling the face. One sect commences Wor- 
yt by singing ; another with prayer. Une 
minister reads his sermons; another speaks ex- 
temporaneously. These, and numberless other 
trifling variations, may be observed in the mode 
of worship; but they cannot, in any way, affect 
the standard doctrines of religion. 

This diversity of opinion implies no reflections 
upon the sufficiency of the scriptures to instruct 
in matters of faith, nor upon the perfection o 
religion itself ; and therefore, should not be used 
as an argument, by those who desire to be ex- 
empted from obeying its commands. These differ- 
ent modes of worship have all been formed by 
men. They may shew the instability of mans 
imagination, and the imperfection of his intel- 
lectual powers, in forming a true and perfect 
system; but they impair not the revelations 0! 
Providence. The duty to worship Ged 1s -*. 
gatory upon every one; the particular mode 0 
this hs a will be that dictated by his reaso? 
and his conscience. 
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Regarded in this, its true hght, it is not a little 
extraordinary, that men should make ceremony 
a bone of contention, and a source of violent 
dispute, by which evil passions are engendered, 
contentions raised, and, not unfrequently, the 
peace of societ disturbed. Why may not all 
sects unite in fellowship and harmony of soul, 
and concentrate their efforts to advance the 
cause of Christianity? All profess to follow the 
came master, and to be striving for the same 
point. But it is here that an important error is 
committed. We say not that the christian may 
be too zealous in the cause of God; but he may 
be too persevering and obstinate in the cause of 
his own particular sect. His anxiety to make 
all Catholics, all Methodists, or Presbyterians, 
may induce him to overstep the bounds of pru- 
dence, and he may, in his zeal, commit indis- 
cretions, whereby injury, instead of good, will 
be done. 

An eminent divine* once had a remarkable 
dream, during which an angel appeared to his 
view. ** Are there any Presbyterians in heaven?” 
said he to the high-born messenger. ‘‘ No.” was 
theanswer. “ Arethere any Baptists?” ‘“* No.” 
“ Any Catholics? any Methodists?” ‘ No: all 
are Christians in heaven!” It should be the en- 
deavour of all religiously disposed people, in- 
stead of wrangling on minor and unimportant 

ints, to possess themselves of that kind of re- 
igion, which will make them better men and 
women; better parents; better neighbours, and 
better citizens. 


There is a certain degree of enthusiasm ne- 
cessarily connected with religion. Men who 
possess it, are anxious to make proselytes of all 
around them; but they sometimes err at this 
point, and endeavour to convert people to their 
own sect, to their own mode of thinking, rather 
than to christianity ; and it seems as if they en- 
joy more happiness when one is induced to join 
thar denomination, than when a score, or a hun- 
dred are taken in by other sects. It has been 
remarked, that the system of Mahomet was 
drawn up with particular tact and cunning. The 
followers of that false prophet were taught, that 
every disbeliever they slew, added to their at- 
tainments in religion, and hence fire and the 
sword were freely used in exterminating here- 
ucs.t In our day, notwithstanding the rapid 
spread of liberal and correct principles, profes- 
sors of religion retain much bigotry, if not the 
desire to ridicule and persecute those who think 
hot as they do. ‘* Men will,’ says a learned di- 
vine, “contend and wrangle for religion; they 
will light for it, and die for it; but they will not 
live for it.” The lesson is impressive. 

A circumstance came under our notice some 
ume ago, which mayy we think, be aptly intro- 
duced here, as an illustration of the hideousness 
and absurdity of bigotry. The members of a 


sas 
* Dr. Whitfield. 
_1 The sword,” says Mahomet, “is the key of heaven 
and of hell. A drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a 
‘got spent in arms, is of more avail, than two months 
‘pent in prayer ;---whosoever falls in battle, his sins are 
‘orgiven; at the day of judgment, his wounds shali be re- 
‘pendent as vermillion, and odorif2rovs as musk : and the 
088 Of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels 
RG Of cherubims.” 
*36 


RELIGIOUS SECTS“—WOMAN, 





highly respectable religious society, were di- 
vided in opinion, in respect to some unimport- 
ant point in the government of the church. The 
difference might have been, no doubt, amicably 
and satisfactorily settled, by submitting the me- 
rits of the case to a competent tribunal; but 
the zeal of the respective parties was so strong, 
that from words, they came to an open rupture, 
and froma rupture toa disgraceful battle! In the 
contest,one man was observed particularly active 
in inflicting injury on his late brethren. He had 
an iron bar, with which he dealt furious blows 
on all within his reach, old and young. <A spec- 
tator at length stepped up to him, and_ modestly 
enquired, whether the religion he professed jus- 
tified his conduct; or, setting religion aside, whe- 
ther he could reconcile his behaviour to reason 
or common sense? ‘“ Yes, sir,” said he, empha- 
tically, “if religion is not worth fighting for, it 
is not worth having!”—S. E. Post. 
— 

Woman.—Women is a very nice and compii- 
cated machine. Her springs are infinitely deii- 
cate; and differ from those of aman pretty near- 
ly as the work of a repeating watch does from 
that of atown clock. Lookat her body; how de- 
licately formed! examine her senses; exquisite 
and nice! observe her understanding; how sub- 
tle and acute! But look into her heart; there 
is the watch-work, composed of parts so minute 
in themselves, and so wonderfully combined, that 
they must be seen by a microscopic eye to be 
clearly comprehended. 

The perception of a woman is as quick as light- 
ning. er penetration is intuition—I had al- 
most said instinct. By a glance of her eye she 
shall draw a just and deep conclusion. Ask her 
how she formed it, she cannot answer the question. 

As the perception of a woman is surprisingly 
quick, so their souls and imaginations are un- 
commonly susceptible. Few of them have cul- 
ture enough to write; but when they do, how 
lively are their pictures! how animated their 
descriptions !—But if few women write, they all 
talk; and every man may judge of them in this 
point, from every circle he goes into. Spirit in 
conversation depends entirely upon fancy ; and 
women, all over the world, talk better than men. 
Have they a character to portray, or a figure to 
describe; they give but three traits of oneor the 
other, and the fi. andra is known or the figure 
is placed before your eyes. Why? From the 
susceptibility of their imaginations, their fancies 
receive lively impressions from those principal 
traits, and they paint those impressions with the 
same vivacity with which they receive them. 

Get a woman of fancy warm in conversation, 
she will produce a hundred charming images, 
among which there shall not be one indelicate or 
coarse.—W arm a man on the same subject, he 
shall possibly find stronger allusions, but they 
shall neither be so brilliant nor so chaste.—Sher- 
lock. 

nniiveeeininieliteesieitiiiasn 

Pliny says that bleaching by means of sulphur 
was employed as early as the first century.— 
Apuleius tells a story of a gallant, who, by tak- 
ing refuge under a wicket coop where cloth was 
hung to whiten by this process, came near being 
suffocated. 
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STANZAS. 

By tue cate Sr. Georce Tucker, esq. 
Days of my youth ye have glided away: 
Haurs of ny youth ye are frosted and gray : 
Eyes of my youth your keen sight is no more : 
Cheeks of my youth ye are furrow’d all o’er; 
Strength oftmy youth all your vigor is gone: 
Thoughts of my youth your gay visions are flown. 


Days of my youth I wish not your recall. 

Hairs of my youth I’m content ye should fall ; 
oes of iny youth you much evil have seen: 
Cheeks of my youth bathed in tears you have been ; 
Thoughts of my youth, iy, have led me astray : 
Strength of my youth why lament your decay. 


Days of my age ye will shortly be past : 

Pains of my age yet awhile ye can last; 

Joys of my age, in true wi delight ; 

Eyes of my age be Religion your light; 

Thoughts of my age dread ye not the cold sod ; 

Hopes of my age, be ye fixed on your God 

teeta pee 

BIOGRAPHY OF PAGANINI. 


Paganini was born at Genoa, in the month of 
February, 1714. His father was a small trader, 
and made pretensions to musical talent. He early 
discovered the natural bent of his son’s genius, 
and gave him the first instructions he received; 
but he appears to have been an unfeeling parent, 
and though young Paganini was an enthusiast in 
his art, the hard hearted father frequently goaded 
him to an application beyond his strength, by 
dint of an empty stomach. His hopes of musi- 
cal eminence were encouraged by his mother’s 
dreaming that a genius had 4 so to her and 
given her an assurance of his becoming a great 
violin player. In his ninth year he played upon 
the stage at Genoa, for the benefit of Marchesi, 
having for some time been a constant performer 
in the churches. His father soon after took him 
to Parma, to place him under the care of the ce- 
lebrated composer Rolla. They found him sick 
in bed; his violin, and the last concerto he had 
composed, lay on a table in the anti-room into 
which they wereshown. Paganini’s father gave 
him a wink; in an instant the violin was in his 
hand, and he played off the concerto at _sight.— 
Rolla forgot his illness in the surprise and delight, 
and when he was convinced that the sounds he 
had heard were produced by the boy before him, 
he said to the father, “ There is nothing left for 
me to teach him, for heaven’s sake take him to 
Paer.” Paer was at that time Director of the 
Conservatory of Music at Parma, and received 
him very kindly, and placed him under the care 
of the leader of the Chapel-band. When he was 
fourteen his father took him through the princi- 
pal towns of Italy,in all of which he gave con- 
certs by which he received great applause, and 
his father considerable sums of money. At an 
annual feast of St. Martin, at Lucca, he made 
his debut as a solo player, and was greeted with 
the greatest applause; from that time he consi- 
dered himself emancipated from the fetters in 
which his father had held him, and soon commen- 
ced travelling as an independent performer.— 
Hie had then saved 20,000 francs. His father 
insisted on having the whole, and threatened to 
kill him if he refused. He gave him the greater 
part, and since his father’s death, twelve years 
ago, supports his mother. His intense applica- 
tion to his art has affected his breast and stomach, 





STANZAS——~BIOGRAPHY OF PAGANINI, 






and obliged him to submit to three operati 
-relief, and for a time the sight of his left “my aa 

in danger, but by taking relief all danger has 

passed away. 


MARVEILLE DE PAGANINI, 


This is the title of a duetto for a single violir 
published in London. It is the Soma siees ere a 
Boston Commentator,) the performance of which by Paga- 
nini has excited such astonishment throughout Europe. One 
part he executes with his bow, the other with the fingers 
only, or pzzicato. Three bars from the first movement o! 
this will give some notion of the whole, and of the nature 
of the performance. It must, of course, be numbered 
among the curiosities of music. 
ADAGIO. 








es 
THE ORIGIN oF Wi1nE.—They say that in the 


first ages of the world wine was unknown to mor- 
tals; that this precious liquor originated in the 
country, where there was found a shepherd who 
religiously observed the rights of hospitality, a 
man soft, affable, and kind ; that one day he pre- 
sented all kinds of fruits to Bacchus, who had re-+ 
tired into his house; but he offered him nothing 
but the insipid beverage which nature yields 
men and animals; that the god, satisfied with the 
humanity of his host, cave hint some wine as 2 
mark of his good will: that the shepherd, char 
ed with a nectar so delicious, leaped with plea- 
sure, and turning towards Bacchus, “ whence 
comes this purple water ?” said he, with an air of 
simplicity, “or rather in what part of the world 
is found this blood, which flatters the taste s0 
sweetly? for this does not resemble the drink 
which the rivers and fountains afford us—a drink 
without pleasure, and which only serves to satis!) 
our thirst—but this odoriferous perfume embalms 
the mouth, and those cold in appearance, bears 
a voluptuous warmth to the very depth of ou 
hearts.” They add, that at these words Bacchus 
conducted the sheperd to a place ence with 
vines ; that he took some grapes, and, having ex 
pressed the juice, “ Behold,” said he, “ whence 
comes this divine water, this wonderful blool; 
the fruits which you see are its source.” It < 
thus, according to the Tyrians, that the art 0 
making wine was first taught to map. 
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SUMME 


Now Summer comes, and with it brings 
A great variety of things: 
Warm days, that neither young nor old 
Creep tow’rds the fire, or say “ tis cold ;” 
But all rejoice to find a cool retreat, 
Where they may sit and ’scape the broiling heat. 
And many dainties, too, the summer brings : 
See, where asparagus, green peas, 
And gooseberries and currants green, 
Upon the market stalls are seen, 
And fine fresh fish, and summer cheese, 
And num’rous viands which might please 
E’en kings, 
Whose royal! palates may, perhaps, require 
Some daintier food than common men desire; 
And beaux, and belles, and butterflies, 
In gay attire, delight our eyes; 
And when, at night, all else is dark, 
Well pleased we watch the fire-fly’s spark. 
The flowers that, in the season past, 
Feared that some luckless chilling blast 
Might spoil their gay display of dress, 
And they should & nish colourless, 
As would some gay Parisian maid, 
Her box of rouge by chance mislaid, 
Now boldly all their charms display, 
And bloom as lively and as gay 
As any belle or beau we meet, 
Deck’d out so fine, in Chesnut street. 
The flowers that spangled, erst, the ground, 
And deck'd the fruit trees all around, 
Have now retir’d, and in their place, 
Rich clustering stores of fruit we trace ; 
Delicious strawberries, upon the ground, 
Nestling beneath their verdant leaves are found, 


Retiring from the scorching ray 
Shed by the god of day; 
And cherries, glittering on the trees, 
Enjoving both the sun and breeze, 
Seem kindly to invite to take a seat 
Beneath the shady tree. and pluck and eat; 
And other fruits, of various hue and flavour, 
Appear to say, 
“On this warm day, 


kT oS a mane een ” 
0 regale yourselves upon us co us the favour. 


See, where the lusty rustic active wields 
His well whet scythe along the grassy fields ; 
And, as he works beneath the summer heat, 
rhe grass falls down, resistless, at his fect. 

Thus death, the tyrant, at a blow, 

rhe stoutest of mankind lays low, 

And proves the saying true, alas! 
Thet man, in life resembles gra: 





SUMMER. 





R.—OorIGINAL. 


Which in the morning may be seen, 
Blooming and healthy, fresh and green ; 
But is, by some remorseless wight, 

Cut down,—and withered ere "tis night. 


But hark! the thunder rolling from afar, 
Bespeaks the elements in mighty war. 
Nearer the clouds approach, in blackness dire, 
Emitting, as they come, electric fire : 
The pealing thunders roll, the lightnings flash; 
And nature seems to tremble at the crash. 
The clouds their torrents pour on hill and plain; 
And all for shelter fi 

To tree or hovel nigh, 

While lightnings flash and thunders roll amain. 


*Tis past :—and now the verdant meads assume 
A brighter green; the flowers more lively bloom; 
The rain drops glisten the bright leaves among; 
The birds, refresh’d chaunt forth a cheerful song; 
And all the face of nature now appears 
Like lovely woman smiling through her tears. 


Bright Sol, who never slackens in his course, 
And who’s of corn, and wine, and oil the nurse, 
Has into Cancer driven his fiery steeds ; 

Or, in plain English, thus the story reads :-- 

‘The sun set-out some months ago, 

Te visit all his friends below, 

Who north of the equator dwell ; 

And finding things go passing well, 

At the sign of the 7'wins pull’d his horses’ heads round 
And arriv’d at the Crab, as he southward was bound. 
But as he came on, at his usual pace, 
The world was enraptur’d to see his bright face, 
And as Nature her joy did not wish to suppress, 
She welcom’d her friend in her very best dress. 
So, in his course, Sol ripen’d many a field 
Of waving grain.—E’en now their fruits they yield, 
To gladden man and beast, and make us know 
That there’s a providenee for all below. 


Now whet your reaping hooks, and hie 
To where the yellow grain, 

Or wheat or barley, oats or rye, 
Stands smiling on the plain; 

And fill your barns with that true wealth 
Which is by nature given, 

Which gives men life, and health, and strength, 
And thankful be to Heaven, 

That harvests plentiful are sent, 
Which men may reap in peace; 

And that the times to sow and reap , 
Shall never, never cease ! 
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Of human life it may be said, 
That summer represents 

The time when man becomes more staid, 
And leaves his boyish bents; 


When seeds which have been sown in youth, 
And which have taken root 
In his young mind,—of vice or truth — 
uce their various fruit. 
But summer does not tarry long— 
Man bides not in his prime ; 
Thay oes must yield to a hand that’s strong-~ 
‘o theiron hand of Time. 
Stays it not long?—'Then, whilst it stays, 
Let us the improve; 
Let cheerful virtue guide our ways 
To paths Of peace and love. 
For He who made the seasons roll, 
And sends us fruitful rain, : 
Ne’er meant that man should waste his soul 
In sordid care and pain. 
If thankfulness we wish to show 
o Him in whom we live, 
Then cheerfully enjoy, below, 
What He is pleased to give. G. 


ee 


PHILOSOPHY OF SOUNDS. 


A bell rang under water, returns a tone as 
distinct as if rung in the air. 

Stop one ear with the finger, and press the 
other to one end of a long stick, or piece of deal 
wood, and if a watch be held at the other end of 
the wood, ticking will be heard, be the wood or 
stick ever so long. 

Tie a poker on the middle of a strip of flannel 
2 or 3 feet long, and press with the thumbs or 
fingers into your ears, while you swing the poker 

inst an iron fender, and you will hear a sound 
like that of a very heavy church bell. These 
experiments prove that water, wood and flannel, 
are conductors of sound, for the sound of 
the bell, the watch and the fender, pass re 
the water, and along the deal and flannel to the 
ear. 

It must be observed that a body while in the 
act of sounding is in a state of vibration which it 
communicates to the surrounding air, the undu- 
lations of the air affect the ear and excite in us 
the sense of sound. Sound of all kinds, it is as- 
certained, travels at the rate of 13 miles in a 
minute; the softest whisper travels as fast as the 
most tremendous thunder. The knowledge of 
this fact has been applied to the measurment of 
distances. 

Suppose a ship in distress fires a gun, the light 

_ of which is seen on shore, or by another vessel, 
20 seconds before the reportis heard, it is known 
to be at the distance of 20 times 1142feet, or little 
more than 44 miles. 

Again, if I see a vivid flash of lightning, and in 
two seconds hear a tremendous clap of thunder, 
1 know that the thunder cloud is not more than 
760 yards from the place where I am,and should 
instantly retire from an exposed situation. 

‘The pulse of a healthy person beats about 76 
in a minute; if therefore between a flash of 
lighting and the thunder, I can feel 1, 2,3, 4, &c. 
beats of my puulse, I know that the cloud is 900, 
1,800 2,700, Ke. feet from me. 

Sound, like light, after it has reflected from se- 
veral places, may be collected into one point as 
a focus, where it will be more audible than in 








PHILOSOPHY’ OF SOUNDS-——THE MOOR. 





any other part; on this principle whisperi , 
— are constructed. . _— 

_ Speaking trumpets, and those intended to as- 
sist the hearing of deaf persons, depend on the 
reflection of sound from the sides of the trumpet 
and also upon its being confined and prevented 
from spreading in every direction. A speakin 
trumpet, to have its full effect, must be direct 
in a line toward the hearer. The report of a gun 
is much louder when towards a person than one 
placed in a contrary direction. 

i 


CHARACTER OF THE MOOR. 
(From Sir Arthur Brook’s Travels in Morocco.) 

“The Moor is avaricious to a degree, and in 
roportion as the danger is great, of being opu- 
lent, so does his desire seem to increase of amass- 
ing wealth. The great risk that every one who 
has the reputation of being rich incurs from the 
griping claws of the Sultan, obliges all to affect 
an es yr e of poverty for their own securi- 
ty. On this account no Moor ever boasts or 
talks about his own possessions, and if you have 
a mind to frighten him effectually, you need only 
tax him with being wealthy. In his religion he 
is cruel and bigoted in the greatest extreme, 
persecuting Christians of all denominations, but 
more particularly holding in abhorrence the 
members of the Roman Catholic Church, whom 
he considers as idolaters. The feelings of the 
Moor on this head are remarkably strong and 
universal; and no figure or resemblance of the 
human form is ever to be seen whether in manu- 
script, drawings, ornaments, ornamental de- 
signs, or in any shape whatsoever, it being con- 
sidered a sin: and when any portrait of man, or 
print of the human figure, is shown to them, it is 
easy to perceive demonstrations of uneasiness 
and aversion. From ignorance of the strong 
feelings entertained on this head, instances have 
occurred of costly presents having been made by 
ae a powers to the Sultan, of plate magni 
ficently chased and embossed with figures, but 
which has been instantly melted down; and one 
of the sovereigns of Spain having sent his own 
portrait, a compliment not unusual among Eu- 

ropean Princes, it was immediately sent back. 

— >. 


It would be easy to prove, says Humboldt, 
that the whole archipelago of the West Indies, 
which now comprise scarcely 2,400,000 negroes 
and mulattoes, (free and slaves) received from 
1670 to 1825, nearly five millions of Africans! 
In these revolting calculations on the consump- 
tion of the human species, we have not include 
the number of unfortunate slaves who have pe 
rished on the passage, or been thrown in the sea 
as damaged merchandize. 

—_—_—-——. 

Sacacity or Dogs 1s MapaGascar.—The 
dogs are said to be so sagacious, that, when one 
has occasion to cross a river, he will stand bark- 
ing on the bank, considerably lower down than 
the point where he means to attempt his passage. 
When the alligators have been attracted to the 
former spot, away he runs, full speed, plunges 
into the stream, at a safe distance, and swims 
over before the enemy can sail back against the 
current to interrupt him.—Bennet and Tyer- 
man’s Voyages and Travels. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


THE WELCOME THREAT. 
A landlord to his backward tenant went, 
And said, “ my friend [ mean to raise your rent.” 
“ Sir,” he replied, “ that's very kind of you, 
* For I must own ’tis more than I can do.” 








A poor Irishman, who was on his death-bed, 
and who did not seem quite reconciled to the 
long journey he was going to take, was kindly 
consoled by a good natured friend, with the com- 
mon-place reflection, that we must all die oncE. 
** Why, my dear, now,” answered the sick man, 
“ that is the very thing that vexes me so much; 
if 1 could die half a dozen times, I should not 
mind it.” 

SPANISH COMPLIMENT. 
Matilda’s eyes so brilliant are, and black, 
One glance subdues you at the first attack ; 
*T was of her eyes a dying victim spoke, 
“They are in mourning for the hearts she broke.” 





The day after the battle of Stonington, several 
British officers were invited on shore to dine — 
While at dinner, a lady, sitting next to one of the 
officers,asked him to explain to her the flags 
of different nations that decorated the room.— 
After telling her to what nation several of them 
belonged, he pointed out to the“ Star Spangled 
Banner,” and said with a sneer, that is what we 
call a Gridiron. I presume so, sir, said the 
lady with quickness, by the broiling you had upon 
it yesterday. 


PAST GRIEFS. 
* But ever and anon of griefs subdued, 
There comes a token, like ascorpion’s sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside forever. It may be sound— 
A tone of music—summer’s eve or spring— 
A tlower—the wind—the ocean.”—Byron. 





At the Philadelphia Museum, a few days since, a plain 
blunt and canceled face gentleman, was glancing over 
the Paintings in the Portrait Gallery; his eye rested on the 
portrait of Dr. Thomas Cooper, which he appeared to ex- 
amine with minute attention. In a few moments, he 
turned to a party of ladies and gentlemen. close at hand, 
and pointing to the M. D. subjoined to Mr. Cooper’s name, 
said—" this reference is certainly incorrect. Mr. Cooper 
was not born in Maryland, but in Delaware!” 





Marrirp.—In Greenland, somewhere down east, Mr. 
mas B. Laighton, to Miss Eliza Rhymes. 
Courtship’s the poetry of life, 
But Marriage is the sober prose; 
When lovers turn to man and wife, 
And hopes and fears with Hymen clese, 


There scarce is aught to mar or mend; 
Then downright truth goes jogging on, 
The poetry of life is done, 
And even Rhymes are at an end. 





SaiLor’s Veracttry.—A son of Neptune said 
the other day to a brother tar, Jack, you never 
cnet me ina lie in your life. Very true, re- 
plied Jack, but I have chased you from one lie 
to another all day. 

“If Britannia rules the waves,” said a writing 
master in a storm, “I wish she’d rule ‘em 
stratter.”’ 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 





A RIDDLE. 
To answer, as well as [ can, your anxious enquiry fer 
news, I send you the following account-of'a very extrac. 
dinary person, who lately appeared in Leicestershire—y, 
though strange, you may depend upon its truth. 
Last July there came to Mrs. S. Norton’s, a stranger in 
a miserable condition—bare-footed, bareheaded, and eryins 
in a pitiful manner. The family were greatly iirmed as 
indeed were the whole neighborhood—and poor Mrs. Nor- 
ton, who you know is a timed woman, was so dreadfi|!; 
affected at the manner of his coming, that she tock to he- 
bed, and did not get the better of it for several days. He; 
husband, kind man, took compassion on him, and treated 
him more like a familiar than an enemy: and indeed jj 
some one had not succoured him, he must have died: for 
he was so weak, he could not possibly have reached the 
next town. The neighbours were all willing as hizasel; 
that the poor stranger should be harboured—they clothed 
him from top to toe. Generous treatment, you will say, to 
one they had never before seen—aiid all the neighborhood 
pr a at it, yet not one of them brougirt him an o!d ha: 


However, he was allowed to want for 


ANC 


or coat to put on. 
nothing. 

You will naturally ask, who this person was? You 
must take the following statement, and better vou could 
not have obtained from himself had you been there. 

Several persons talked to him, as many have done since, 
but noi a word would he say, as to his name, origin, object, 
or country. Promises or threatenings have no effect upon 
him. However they gave him the name of Moses. His 
disposition is such, that no il language will move him. !f 
you call him a rogue, or villain, he will laugh in your face. 
You will say he is very good-tempered. Not altogether, 
for sometimes he is so cross and fretful. that the whole 
house cannot please him. So uneven is his temper. As 
to politics, he is no papist, yet he does not acknowledge 
King George; nor can he join in prayer with any one for 
him—but whom he would have to reign he does not szy. 
He does not seem attached to the French; he is no Tory; 
nor to Democratic licentiousness, does he, in the least, give 
countenance. He pays no regard to hearsays, and idle 
stories, or scurillons reflections founded upon popular opin- 
ion. As to his Religion, he is so sparing in giving an ac- 
count, it is hard to say what he is: however, T think he is 
nearer perfection than John Wesley himself—yet, is no 
Methodist, and, as I said before, no Papist. He disregards 
all supremacy. He shows no respect for the Presbytery, 
therefore he is no Presbyterian. Yet he has a regard for 
birth privileges, and draws most of his comtoris therefrom. 
Is he a sound Independent? No: for he does not like Infant 
Sprinkling. So you wil! think, perhaps, he is a Quaker. 
No: he has no notion oftheir whims and enthusiastic spirit. 
Neither is he a Deist, for he does not deny Divine Revela- 
tion. Nor is he an Atheist; yet he is what all the world 
save two, have been. 

As to his person, he is of engaging countenance, very 
fair, fine blue eyes, light hair like flax, as though he was very 

oung, yet he has no teeth, as though he was very old 
But his having noteeth does not alter his speech, for he 1s 
as fluent without them as with them. ‘ 

This extraordinary person, if you come to Leicesterslure, 
you may speak to, without the feast reserve, and I dare say 
you will find every thing correspond with the above state- 
ment, ifthere is no considerable alteration before that time. 

e is like a traveller that has been used to a!l sorts ofcom- 
pany. He is never bashful, and he is sucha master of lan- 
guages, that if you speak to him in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, 
he can answer you full as well as in English, which is his 
mother-tongue. ekedihce 


A Smart Retrort.—The following is from 
the pen of a celebrated Irish wit. Lord E. de- 
clared, in a large party, that “a wife was only 2 
tin canister tied to one’s tail.” Upon which, the 
Lady E. was presented with the following lines:-- 

Lord E. at woman presuming to rail, : 

Calls a wife a “ tin canister tied to one’s tail,” 

And fair Lady Anne, while the subject he carries on, 

Seems hurt at his Lordship’s degrading comparison. 

But wherefore degrading? Consider aright 

A canister’s polished and useful and bright-- 

And should dirt its original purity hide, 

That’s the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied! 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


‘bernian, hearing a blind man called “ a 
Be nic man,” pees is = By St. Patrick, 
if | had said so much, I should have been accused 
of making a bull. How cana man be a good 
looking man, when he is so stark blind that he 
can’t look at all.” 

Erraer Way,—* Will you have me?” said a 
young man to a modest little girl. “ No John,” 
said she, “‘ but you may have meif you will. 


EPITAPHS, 
Here lies Sarah Wrexton, 


Who in her life never vext one; 
! can’t say so much for her under the next stone. 





ng i— 
Here lies Deacon John Auricular, _ 
Who in ed's ways walked perpendicular. 





Kpigram on seeing Jeffreys the critic ride into Edinburgh 
ona Jackass. 
As great a demagogue as Gracchus, 
As witty as Horatius Fiaccus, 
As short, but not as fat as Bacchus, 
Riding oma little Jack-ass. 





Evigranvon Castlereagh by Moore. 
Why is a pump like Viscount Castlereagh ? 
Because it is an awkward thing of wood 
Which ever up and down its arm doth sway 
And coolly spout and spout and spout a wa 
One long, weak, wishy-washy, everlasting tlood . 





“T leave,” said Pitt, at the conclusion of an at- 
tack on Sheridan, “1 leave the honorable gen- 
tleman what he likes-so well, the woman’s pri- 
vilege—the last word.”—Sheridan started up: 
“T am perfectly sensible,” said he, “ of the fa- 
vour which the right hon. gentleman means, in 
offering me a privilege so peculiarly adapted to 
himself’; but I must beg leave to decline the gift. 
[ have no wish for the inst word: I am content 
with having the last argument.” 


Maxine use of Goon Crepit.—A shabby- 
genteel young man eptered a tradesman’s store 
the other day, with his hands crammed in both 
pockets, as if they were flush with the rhino : 
“Mr. J —,” said he, “I believe I am indebted to 
you sixty-two and a balf cents, cash borrowed 
somewhere about a year ago.” ‘“ Yes, sir,” re- 
plied the tradesman, smacking his lips and hold- 
ing out his hand to receive the ready. “I am 
glad you have come, for I had almost forgot my- 
self” “Oh! I never forget these thimgs,” said 
the youngster, “I like to have all things square ; 
30 I want you to lend me just thirty-seven and a 
half cents more, which will make it evem money.” 





“ Stay-at-HoMEATIVENEsS.”—Died, at Kil- 
lingworth, imher eighty-sixth year, Mrs. Isabella 
Gascoign. Though the great North-road is not 
liree miles distant, she never saw it in her life. 
sue was the youngest of a large family, and died 
in the same bed in which she was born. She was 
‘otoer, grandmother, and great-grandmother, to 
avery numerous progeny. Upwards of 100 years 


420, Nathaniel Punshun gave the cottage to her 
nother for life. 
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Cueap Livinc.—You haint got no more cold 
victuals for me, is you ? said a beggar boy, whose 
basket was well charged with the fat of the land. 

I’ve given you enough already, replied the cit- 
izen, what do you want with so much cold meat? 

Oh! I dos’nt want it myself, but my mamy 
keeps a boarding house, and she expects some 
visiters to dinner to day, so I thought as how you 
mought help her out. 

An old woman wholived near the frontier dur- 
ing the late disturbance with Great Britain, and 
possessed a marvellous propensity to learn the 
news, used frequently to make inquiries of the 
soldiers. On one occasion, she called to one of 
those defenders of our rights whom she had fre- 
quently saluted before: ‘ what's the news?’ ‘why, 
a woman, (says he) the Indians have fixed a 

ever under Lake Erie, and are going to turn it 
over and drown the world !’—‘O, massy? mas- 
sy? what shall I do?’ and away she run to tell 
her neighbours of the dangers, and inquire of 
her minister how such a calamity might be 
averted.— Why, (says he,) you need not be 
alarmed—we have our Maker’s promise that he 
will not again destroy the world by water.’ ‘I 
know that,’ returned the old lady hastily, ‘ but 
wd nothing to do with it; its them are plaguy 
ndians.’ 





Errecrs or Hasrr.—Why do we stick a pin in a rush- 
light to extinguish it ? 

Because the pin conducts away so much heat that the 
tallow will not melt, nor rise in the wick. 

Why does the heater of a tea-urn soon change when 
plecad kant the water? 

Because it parts with its heat to the water, until both are 
of the same temperature. 

Vhy are meat screens lined with tin? 

Because the polished metal reflects the heat upon the 
roasting meat, and thus expedites the cooking, independent- 
ly of the screen itself protecting the joint from currents of 
air. On this account, screens, entirely of tin, are calculated 
for expeditious cookery. 

Why is a harp or a piano-forte, which is well tuned in 2 
morning drawing-room, not perfectly in tune when a crowd- 
ed evening party has heated the room? _ 

Because the expansions of the strings is greater than that 
of the wooden frame work; and in cold the reverse will 
happen.—Arnott. 

Why does a gate in an iron railing shut loosely and easi- 
ly in a cold day, and stick in a warm one? ; 

Because in the latter there is a greater expansion of 
the gate and railing than of the earth on which they are 
laced. 

; Why are thin glass tumblers less liable to be broken by 
boiling water, than thick ones? 

Because the heat pervades the thin vessels almost in- 
stantly, and with impunity, whereas thicker ones do not al- 
low a ready passage of the heat. 

Why does straw or flannel prevent the freezing of water 
in pipes during winter? : 

ea it is a slow conducting screen Or covering, and 
thus prevents heat passing out of the pipe. By the same 
means the heat is restrained in steam pipes. 





RoyaL TeNDERNESS.—The Emperor of Chi- 
na has reproved the sheriffs for strangling the 
wrong subjects by mistake, and requests them 
not to do so in future. 


Pure Buiiism.—* They, (the United States) 
have no History worth reading, not a canto of 
poetry, no memoirs, no collections of speeches, 
no miscellaneous works of amusement, very few 
travels, and not even asingle good sermon.” 
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POETRY. 








With equal eagerness contend 

Some to cry down, and others to commend : 
So easy tis to judge, so hard to do; _ 
There’s so much frailty, yet such prying too ; 
That who their poetry to view expose, 

Must be prepar’d to be abus’d in prose. 








Written for the Casket. 
THE SEMINOLE LOVER. 
Come then my eagle eye, 
We'll go that land away . 
Where the tiger’s foot, and the bulbul’s wing, 
Thro’ the 
Far from 


thless forest play, 
e white man’s sky. 


Our war-paths are o’ergrown— 
And our record trees are gone, sy. 
To the white man’s home, for his cabin fire, 
And he proudly bids us on, 
On, toward the setting sun. 


He claims our forest prey, 
And the home that nature gave; 

The still sepulchres where our fathers sleep, 
And the spot left for our grave, 
All, all, he takes away! 


Ours is a seattered race,* 
No spot can we call our own, ; ‘ 
Like the homeless bird of the “wandering wing,” 
We hover at night each one, 
Far from the morn left place. 


Come then my eagle eye, 
We'll go to that away : 
Where the tiger’s foot, and the bulbul’s wing, 
Thro’ the pathless forest play, 
Far from the white man’s sky. 
Buffalo, N. Y. L. BE. L 


I cannot join in the stranger's mirti, 
My spirit’s rard gone ; 
re are tones familiar by hall and hearth, 
And my dead are there—oh bear me on. 


I cannot die on a foreign shore, 
And rest in the stranger’s grave, 

On we native hills let me gaze once more, 
And lay me were their forests wave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. L EL. 

ee 
From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
LONDON LYRICS. 
Proverbs. 

My good Aunt Bridget, spite of age, 
Versed in Valerian Dock and Sees 

Well knew the virtues of herbs ; 
But Proverbs gain’d her chief applause, 
“ Child,” she exclaimed, “ respect old saws, 

And pin your faith on Proverbs.” 


Thus taught I dubb’d my lot secure ; 

And playing long-rope, “ slow and sure,” 
Conceived my movements clever. 

When lo! an urehin by my side 

Push’d me head foremost in, and cried— 
“ Keep Moving,” “ Now or Never.” 


At Melton, next, I join’d the hunt, 

Of bogs and bushes, bore the brunt, 
Nor once my courser held in ; 

But when I saw a yawning steep, 

I thought of “ Look before you leap,” 
And curb’d my eager gelding. 


While doubtful thus I rein’d my roan. 
Willing to save a fractured bone, 
Yet fearful of exposure: __ 
A sportsman thus my siprit stirr’d— 
“ Delays are dangerous,”—I spurr’d 
My steed, and leap’d th’ enclosure. 


I ogled Jane, who heard me say, 

That “ Rome was not built in a day,” 
When le! Sir Fleet O’Grady 

Put this, sav, to sea again, 

And proved, by running off with Jane, 
“ Faint heart ne’er won fair Lady,” 


Aware “ New Brooms sweep clean,” I took 
An untaught tyro for a cook, 

(The tale I tell a fact is) 
She spoilt my soup: But when I chid : 
She thus once more my work undid, 

“ Perfection comes from Practice.” 


Thus, out of every adage hit, 


And finding that ancestral wit 
As changeful as the clime is: 
From Proverbs, turning, on my heel. 
I now cull Wisdom from my seal, 
Whose motto’s “ Ne puid nimis.” 


ee ae 
STANZAS. 
BY MRS: HARRIET MUZZY. 
Doubt, when radient smiles are shining— 
Doubt, when clasping hands are twining— 
Doubt, when honied words are flowing-- 
Doubt, when blushes warm are glowing-~ 
But never doubt that TRUTH sincere 
That glistens in the starting tear. 
Doubt, when mirthful tones invite thee-- 
Doubt, when gayest sopee delight thee-- 
Doubt, whate’er is fondest, fairest— 
Doubt, whate’er is brightest, rarest-- 
But never doubt, that TRUTH can live 
In hearts that suffer--and forgive. 
Seen ee 
THE LIAR. 
See, yonder goes old Mendax, telling lies 
Tothat good easy man with whom he’s walking; 
How knew I that? you ask, with some surprize; 
Why, don’t you see, my friend, the fellow’s talking 


*“ The Seminole is of a wild and scattered race, he 
swims the streams, and leaps over the logs of the forest in 
pursuit of game, and is like the whooping crane that 
makes its nest at night far from the spot where it dashed 
cer from the grass and the flower in the morning.— 

emunole Chief. 
(rel 
Written for the Casket. 
THE STRANGER. 


Oh, bear me back te the mountain shade, 
‘Lo the breath of my native streams ; 
re the flowers in summer tints arrayed, 
Proudly wave 1n the sun’s glad beams. 


There are groves and glens, high rock and dell, 
The haunts were my c d roved; 

And they’re hung with dream, with charm, and spell, 
And token of friends beloved. 


There the vintage clusters richly bend, 
And the locust scents the air; 

And the lordly elm and the maple blend, 
Their soft cool shade—oh, bear me there. 


I'm sick of the city’s pomp and show, 
: _ | pine for the fresh green earth ; 
For the rock, and stream, in its gentle flow, 
And the trees that shadowed my birth. 
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